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“And it’s blow ye winds, heigh-ho, 
For Cal-i-for-ni-o 
For there’s plenty of gold, so I’ve 


been told, 
On the banks of the Sacramento!” 


E IT was only a little boy, 
singing in a shrill treble 
NE) the sea chantey which 

seamen sing the wide world over 

when they man the capstan-bars 
and break the anchors out for 

‘*Friseo’’ port. It was only a 

little boy who had never scen the sea, but two 

hundred feet beneath him rolled the Sacramento. 

‘*Young’’ Jerry he was called, after ‘‘Old’’ 

Jerry, his father, from whom he had learned the 

song, as well as received his shock of bright-red 

hair, his blue, dancing eyes, and his fair and 
inevitably freckled skin. 

For Old Jerry had been a sailor, and had 
followed the sea till middle life, haunted 
always by the words of the ringing chantey. 
Then one day he had sung the song in earnest, 
in an Asiatic port, swinging and thrilling round 
the ecapstan-circle with twenty others. And at 
San Francisco he turned his back upon his 
ship and upon the sea, and went to behold 
with his own eyes the banks of the Sacramento. 

He beheld the gold, too, for he found 
employment at the Yellow Dream mine, and 
proved of utmost usefulness in rigging the 
great ore-cables across the river and two 
hundred feet above its surface. 

After that he took charge of the cables and 
kept them in repair, and ran them and loved 
them, and became himself an indispensable 
fixture of the Yellow Dream mine. Then he 
loved pretty Margaret Kelly; but she had left 
him and Young Jerry, the latter barely 
toddling, to take up her last long sleep in the 
little graveyard among the great sober pines. 

Old Jerry never went back to the sea. He 
remained by his cables, and lavished upon them 
and Young Jerry all the love of his nature. 
When evil days came to the Yellow Dream, 
he still remained in the employ of the com- 
pany as watchman over the all but abandoned 
property. 

But this morning he was not visible. Young 
Jerry only was to be seen, sitting on the 
cabin step and singing the ancient chantey. 
He had cooked and eaten his breakfast all by 
himself, and had just come out to take a look 
at the world. Twenty feet before him stood 
the steel drum round which the endless cable 
worked. By the drum, snug and fast, was 
the ore-car. Following with his eyes the dizzy 
flight of the cables to the farther bank, he could 
see the other drum and the other car. 

The contrivance was worked by gravity, the 
loaded car crossing the river by virtue of its 
own weight, and at the same time dragging 
the empty car back. The loaded car being 
emptied, and the empty car being loaded with 
more ore, the performance could be repeated—a 
performance which had been repeated tens of 
thousands of times since the day Old Jerry 
became the keeper of the cables. 

Young Jerry broke off his song at the sound 
of approaching footsteps. A tall, blue-shirted 
man, a rifle across the hollow of his arm, came 
out from the gloom of the pine-trees. It was 
Hall, watchman of the Yellow Dragon mine, 
the cables of which spanned the Sacramento a 
mile farther up. 

‘*Hello, younker!’’ was his greeting. ‘‘What 
you doin’ here by your lonesome ?’’ 

‘**Oh, bachin’,’’ Jerry tried to answer uncon- 
cernedly, as if it were a very ordinary sort of 
thing. ‘‘Dad’s away, you see.’’ 

‘*Where’s he gone?’’ the man asked. 

**San Francisco. Went last night. His 
brother’s dead in the old country, and he’s 
gone down to see the lawyers. Won’t be back 
till to-morrow night.’’ 

So spoke Jerry, and with pride, because of 
the responsibility which had fallen to him 
of keeping an eye on the property of the Yellow 
Dream, and the glorious adventure of living 
alone on the cliff above the river and of cooking 
his own meals. 

“Well, take care of yourself,’’ Hall said, 
“and don’t monkey with the cables. I’m 
goin’ to see if I can’t pick up a deer in the 
Cripple Cow Cafion.”’ 

‘It’s goin’ to rain, I think,” Jerry said, 
with mature deliberation. 

‘*And it’s little I mind a wettin’,’’ Hall 
laughed, as he strode away among the trees. 

Jerry’s prediction concerning rain was more 
than fulfilled. By ten o’clock the pines were 
swaying and moaning, the cabin windows 
rattling, and the rain driving by in fierce 
squalls. At half past eleven he kindled a fire, 
and promptly at the stroke of twelve sat down 
to his dinner. 

No out-of-doors for him that day, he decided, 
when he had washed the few dishes and put 
them neatly away; and he wondered how wet 
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HE WAS ABLE TO EXPLAIN THE CONDITION OF AFFAIRS AND HIS ERRAND. 


Hall was and whether he had succeeded in 
picking up a deer. 

At one o’clock there came a knock at the 
door, and when he opened it a man and a 
woman staggered in on the breast of a great 
gust of wind. They were Mr. and Mrs. 
Spillane, ranchers, who lived in a_ lonely 
valley a dozen miles back from the river. 

““ Where’s Hall?’’ was Spillane’s opening 
speech, and he spoke sharply and quickly. 

Jerry noted that he was nervous and abrupt 
in his movements, and that Mrs. Spillane 
seemed laboring under some strong anxiety. 
She was a thin, washed-out, worked - out 
woman, whose life of dreary and unending toil 
had stamped itself harshly upon her face. It 
was the same life that had bowed her husband’s 
shoulders and gnarled his hands and turned 
his hair to a dry and dusty. gray. 

‘‘He’s gone hunting up Cripple Cow,”’ Jerry 
answered. ‘‘Did you want to cross ?’’ 

The woman began to weep quietly, while 
Spillane dropped a troubled exclamation and 
strode to the window. Jerry joined him in 
gazing out to where the cables lost themselves 
in the thick downpour. 

It was the custom of the backwoods people 
in that section of country to cross the Sacra- 
mento on the Yellow Dragon cable. For this 
service a small toll was charged, which tolls 
the Yellow Dragon Company applied to the 
payment of Hall’s wages. 

‘*We’ve got to get across, Jerry,’’ Spillane 
said, at the same time jerking his thumb over 








his shoulder in the direction of his wife. 
“Her father’s hurt at the Clover Leaf. 
Powder explosion. Not expected to live. We 
just got word.’’ 

Jerry felt himself fluttering inwardly. 
knew that Spillane wanted to cross on the 


Yellow Dream cable, and in the absence of his | 
the storm, 


father he felt that he dared not assume such a 
responsibility, for the cable had never been 
used for passengers ; in fact, had not been used 
at all for a long time. 

‘*Maybe Hall will be back soon,’’ he said. 

Spillane shook his head, and demanded, 
‘*Where’s your father ?”’ 

‘*San Francisco,’ Jerry answered, briefly. 

Spillane groaned, and fiercely drove his 
clenched fist into the palm of the other hand. 
His wife was crying more audibly, and Jerry 
could hear her murmuring, ‘‘ And daddy’s 
dyin’, dyin’ !’’ 


The tears welled up in his own eyes, and he | 


stood irresolute, not knowing what he should 
do. But the man decided for him. 

**Look here, kid,’’ he said, with determi- 
nation, ‘‘the wife and me are goin’ over on this 
here cable of yours! Will you run it for us?’’ 

Jerry backed slightly away. He did it 
unconsciously, as if recoiling instinctively from 
something unwelcome. 

‘*Better see if Hall’s back,’’ he suggested. 

** And if he ain’t?’’ 

Again Jerry hesitated. 

“*T’ll stand for the risk,’’ Spillane added. 
**Don’t you see, kid, we’ ve simply got to cross !’” 






| car and the man and woman. 
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Jerry nodded his head re- 
luctantly. 
‘‘And there ain’t no use 


waitin’ for Hall,’’ Spillane went 
on. ‘‘ You know as well as me 
he ain’t back from Cripple Cow 
this time of day! So come along 
and let’s get started.’’ 

No wonder that Mrs. Spillane 
seemed terrified as they helped 
her into the ore-car—so Jerry 
thought, as he gazed into the apparently 
fathomless gulf beneath her. For it was so 
filled with rain and cloud, hurtling and curling 
in the fierce blast, that the other shore, seven 
hundred feet away, was invisible, while the 
cliff at their feet dropped sheer down and lost 
itself in the swirling vapor. By all appear- 
ances it might be a mile to bottom instead of 
two hundred feet. 

** All ready ?’’ he asked. 

‘*Let her go!’’ Spillane shouted, to make 
himself heard above the roar of the wind. 

He had clambered in beside his wife, and 
was holding one of her hands in his. 

Jerry looked upon this with disapproval. 
**You’ll need all your hands for holdin’ on, 
the way the wind’s yowlin’.’’ 

The man and the woman shifted their hands 
accordingly, tightly gripping the sides of the 
car, and Jerry slowly and carefully released 
the brake. The drum began to revolve as the 
endless cable passed round it, and the car slid 
slowly out into the chasm, its trolley-wheels 
rolling on the stationary cable overhead, t 
which it was suspended. 

It was not the first time Jerry had worked 
the cable, but it was the first time he had done 
so away from the supervising eye of his father. 
By means of the brake he regulated the speed 
of the car. It needed regulating, for at times, 
caught by the stronger gusts of wind, it swayed 
violently back and forth; and once, just before 
it was swallowed up in a rain-squall, it seemed 
about to spill out its human contents. 

After that Jerry had no way of knowing 
where the car was except by means of the 
cable.. This he watched keenly as it glided 
round the drum. ‘‘Three hundred feet,’’ he 
breathed to himself, as the cable markings 
went by; ‘‘three hundred and fifty, four 
hundred, four hundred and —’’ 

The cable had stopped. Jerry threw off the 
brake, but it did not move. He caught the 
cable with his hands and tried to start it 
by tugging smartly. Something had gone wrong. 
What? He could not guess; he could not see 
Looking up, he could vaguely make out the 
empty car, which had been crossing from the 
opposite cliff at a speed equal to that of 
the loaded car. It was about two hundred and 
fifty feet away. That meant, he knew, that 
somewhere in the gray obscurity, two hundred 
feet above the river and two hundred and fifty 
feet from the other bank, Spillane and his wife 
were suspended and stationary. 

Three times Jerry shouted with all the shrill 
force of his lungs, but no answering cry came 
out of the storm. It was impossible for him to 
hear them or to make himself heard. As he 
stood for a moment, thinking rapidly, the 
flying clouds seemed to thin and lift. He 
caught a brief glimpse of the swollen Sacra- 
mento beneath, and a briefer glimpse of the 
Then the clouds 


| descended thicker than ever. 








The boy examined the drum closely, and 
found nothing the matter with it. Evidently 


He | it was the drum on the other side that had 


gone wrong. He was appalled at thought of 
the man and woman out there in the midst of 
hanging over the abyss, rocking 
back and forth in the frail car and ignorant of 
what was taking place on shore. And he did 
not like to think of their hanging there while 
he went round by the Yellow Dragon cable to 
the other drum. 

But he remembered a block and tackle in the 
tool-house, and ran and brought it. They 
were double ‘blocks, and he murmured aloud, 
‘*A purchase of four,’’ as he made the tackle 
fast to the endless cable. Then he heaved upon 
it, heaved until it seemed that his arms were 
being drawn out from their sockets and that 
his shoulder muscles would be ripped asunder. 
Yet the cable did not budge. Nothing 
remained but to cross over to the other side. 

He was already soaking wet, so he did not 
mind the rain as he ran over the trail to the 
Yellow Dragon. The storm was with him, 
and it was easy going, although there was no 
Hall at the other end of it to man the brake 
for him and regulate the speed of the car. 
This he did for himself, however, by means of 
a stout rope, which he passed, with a turn, 
round the stationary cable. 

As the full force of the wind struck him in 
mid-air, swaying the cable and whistling and 
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roaring past it, and rocking and careening the 
car, he appreciated more fully what must be 
the condition of mind of Spillane and his wife. 
And this appreciation gave strength to him, as, 
safely across, he fought his way up the other 
bank, in the teeth of the gale, to the Yellow 
Dream cable. 

To his consternation, he found the drum in 
thorough working order. Everything was 
running smoothly at both ends. Where was 
the hitch? In the middle, without a doubt. 

From this side, the car containing Spillane 
was only two hundred and fifty feet away. 
He could make out the man and woman 
through the whirling vapor, crouching in the 
bottom of the car and exposed to the pelting 
rain and the full fury of the wind. In a lull 
between the squalls he shouted to Spillane to 
examine the trolley of the car. 

Spillane heard, for he saw him rise up 
cautiously on his knees, and with his hands go 
over both trolley-wheels. Then he turned his 
face toward the bank. 

“She’s all right, kid!’’ 

Jerry heard the words, faint and far, as from 
a remote distance. ‘Then what was the matter? 
Nothing remained but the other and empty 
car, which he could not see, but which he 
knew to be there, somewhere in that terrible 
gulf two hundred feet beyond Spillane’s car. 

His mind was made up on the instant. He 
was only fourteen years old, slightly and wirily 
built; but his life had been lived among the 
mountains, his father had taught him no small 
measare of ‘‘sailoring,’’ and he was not par- 
ticularly afraid of heights. 

In the tool-box by the drum he found an old 


monkey-wrench and a short bar of iron, also a} ° 
He looked in | 


coil of fairly new Manila rope. 
vain for a piece of board with which to rig a 
‘‘boatswain’s chair.’’ There was nothing at 


hand but large planks, which he had no means | 


of sawing, so he was compelled to do without 
the more comfortable form of saddle. 

The saddle he rigged was very simple. With 
the rope he made merely a large loop round the 
stationary cable, to which hung the empty car. 
When he sat in the loop his hands could just 
reach the cable conveniently, and where the 
rope was likely to fray against the cable he 
lashed his coat, in lieu of the old sack he 
would have used had he been able to find one. 

These preparations swiftly completed, he 
swung out over the chasm, sitting in 
the rope saddle and pulling himself 
along the cable by his hands. With 
him he carried the monkey-wrench and 
short iron bar and a few spare feet of 
rope. It was a slightly up-hill pull, 
but this he did not mind so much as the 
wind. When the furious gusts hurled 
him back and forth, sometimes half- 
twisting him about, and he gazed down 
into the gray depths, he was aware that he 
was afraid. It was an old cable. What if it 
should break under his weight and the pressure 
of the wind? 

It was fear he was experiencing, honest fear, 
and he knew that there was a ‘‘gone’’ feeling 
in the pit of his stomach, and a trembling of 
the knees which he could not quell. 

But he held himself bravely to the task. 
The cable was old and worn, sharp pieces of 
wire projected from it, and his hands were cut 
and bleeding by the time he took his first rest, 
and held a shouted conversation with Spillane. 
The car was directly beneath him and only a 
few feet away, so he was able to explain the 
condition of affairs and his errand. 

‘*Wish I could help you,’’ Spillane shouted 
at him as he started on, ‘‘but the wife’s gone 
all to pieces! Anyway, kid, take care of 
yourself! I got myself in this fix, but it’s up 
to you to get me out!’’ 

‘Oh, I’ll do it!’’ Jerry shouted back. 
‘* Tell Mrs. Spillane that she’ll be ashore 
now in a jiffy!’’ 

In the midst of pelting rain, which half- 
blinded him, swinging from side to side like a 
rapid and erratic pendulum, his torn hands 
paining him severely and his lungs panting 
from his exertions and panting from the very 
air which the wind sometimes blew into his 
mouth with strangling force, he finally arrived 
at the empty car. 

A single glance showed him that he had not 
made the dangerous journey -in vain. The 
front trolley-wheel, loose from long wear, had 
jumped the cable, and the cable was now 
jammed tightly between the wheel and the 
sheave-block. 

One thing was clear—the wheel must be 
removed from the block. A second thing was 
equally clear—while the wheel was being 
removed the car would have to be fastened to 
the cable by the rope he had brought. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, beyond 
making the car secure, he had accomplished 
nothing. The key which bound the wheel on 
its axle was rusted and jammed. He hammered 
at it with one hand and held on the best he 
could with the other, but the wind persisted in 
swinging and twisting his body, and made his 
blows miss more often than not. Nine-tenths 
of the strength he expended was in trying to 
hold himself steady. For fear that he might 
drop the monkey-wrench he made it fast to his 
wrist with his handkerchief. 

At the end of half an hour Jerry had ham- 
mered the key clear, but he could not draw it 
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out. A dozen times it seemed that he must 
give up in despair, that all the danger and toil 
he had gone through were for nothing. Then 
an idea came to him, and he went through his 
pockets with feverish haste, and found what 
he sought—a tenpenny nail. 

But for that nail, put in his pocket he knew 
not when or why, he would have had to make 
another trip over the cable and back. Thrust- 
ing the nail through the looped head of the 
key, he at last had a grip, and in no time the 
key was out. 

Then came punching and prying with the 
iron bar to get the wheel itself free from where 
it was jammed by the cable against the side of 
the block. After that Jerry replaced the 
wheel, and by means of the rope, heaved up on 
the car till the trolley once more rested properly 
on the cable. 

All this took time. More than an hour and 
a half had elapsed since his arrival at the 
empty car. And now, for the first time, he 
dropped out of his rope saddle and down into 
the car. He removed the detaining ropes, and 
the trolley-wheels began slowly to revolve. 
The car was moving, and he knew that some- 
where beyond, although he could not see, the 
car of Spillane was likewise moving, and in 
the opposite direction. 

There was no need for a brake, for his 
weight sufficiently counterbalanced the weight 
in the other car; and soon he saw the cliff 
rising out of the cloud depths and the old 
familiar drum going round and round. 

Jerry climbed out and made the car securely 
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ANASSEH did 
+ [Mi not want to plant 
pumpkins. He 
wanted to go fishing. 
) But his father looked 
/ at him serenely across 
{ the breakfast-table and 
) said: 

**My son, the corn is 
all hoed in the side-hill 
lot. If you start right 
after breakfast, and 
carry your dinner with 
— I guess you can get 
barre be evw.s. all- the pumpkins stuck 
, srows. before night.’’ 

And Manasseh just 
gave a little gulp over 
the water he was swallowing, and meekly 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

By the time he had finished breakfast his 
mother had rolled up a lunch of bread and 
butter, doughnuts and cheese in a brown paper, 
and tucked it into one of the bags of striped 
‘*ticking’”’ on top of the pumpkin-seeds. As 
she hung the bags over the boy’s shoulders she 
stooped and looked into the sober little freckled 
face under the old straw hat. 

‘*T’m real sorry you can’t go fishin’ to-day, 
son. You was meanin’ to, wa’n’t you?’’ 

Manasseh nodded. ‘‘An’ it’s the best day 
we’ve had this spring,’’ he added, disconso- 
lately. 

‘*Well, don’t feel bad. Like as not there’ll 
be some more just as good, and you know pa’s 
real pestered to get the 
work done since Joe had 
to leave. Clip along, now, 
*fore it gets hot. Don’t 
eat your lunch till you hear 
the noon whistles blow, and 
if the sun comes out hot 
put some leaves in the top 
of your hat.’’ 

Mrs. Jarvis watched the 
sturdy little figure in the 
tow shirt and baggy home- 
spun trousers out of sight 
over the hill, and turned to 
her dish-washing. Manas- 
seh plodded on across the 
upland pasture, with his 
hat pulled sullenly over 
his eyes and a tuft of 
flaxen hair waving defiance 
through a hole in the 
crown. 

It was a long tramp to 
the side-hill lot. The grass, 
which had been dripping 
with dew when the boy 
started, was quite dry when 
he climbed the fence from 
the big wood-lot into the 
corn-field. He sat on the top rail fora moment, 
staring rather hopelessly at the broad expanse 
of brown, freshly hoed earth, stretching far 
along the slope of the curving ridge and marked 
with crisscross lines of newly sprouting corn. 

Then, with a sigh, he slid down, deposited 
his lunch in a fence corner, and trudged off 
along the first row, poking two or three pumpkin- 
seeds, sharp end down, into each hill of corn. 

When he reached the lower fence he looked 
back, and mentally measured the one row planted 
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“© PSHAWI COME ALONG; IT’S A * 
BULLY DAY” rius. 














fast. He did it deliberately and carefully, | the water lay in a deep, quiet pool just below 
and then, quite unhero-like, he sank down by | some falls. 


the drum, regardless of the pelting storm, and 
burst out sobbing. 


There were many reasons why he sobbed— | Manasseh had a glorious time. 


partly from the pain of his 
hands, which was excruci- 
ating; partly from exhaus- 
tion; partly from relief and 
release from the nerve- 
tension he had been under 
for so long; and in a large 
measure from thankfulness 
that the man and woman 
were saved, 

They were not there to 
thank him; but some- 
where beyond that howl- 
ing, storm-driven gulf he 
knew they were hurrying 
over the trail toward the 
Clover Leaf. 

Jerry staggered to the 
eabin, and his hand left 
the white knob red and 
bloody as he opened the 
door, but he took no notice 
of it. 

He was too proudly con- 
tented with himself, for 
he was certain that he had 





MANASSEH HAD A 
GLORIOUS TIME. 


The day was perfect, warm and hazy, and 
better luck never attended such a guilty trio. 
He almost forgot 
to stop and eat his lunch, and he 
wished afterward that he had quite 
forgotten, for somehow his mother’s 
doughnuts made him feel wicked all 
of a sudden. 

He felt decidedly queer, however, 
when they finally turned their backs 
on the brook, for his beautiful string 
of trout, the best catch of the three, 
must be divided between his two 
companions. Not so much as one 
could he carry home, lest his sin be 
discovered. He said good-by rather 
soberly and trudged homeward alone, 
swinging his empty bags. 

His mother stood in the kitchen 
door, watching for him, and noted 
his slow pace and the weary droop 
of his shoulders. 

“‘Supper’s all ready, son,’’ she 
called, ‘‘and we’ve got warm biscuit 
and honey !’’ 

She took off his hat and pushed 
back his damp hair as he came up 
the steps, and the boy knew that 
she had stirred up those biscuits 


done well, and he was honest enough to admit | at the end of a hard day’s work just because 


to himself that he had done well. 


But a small | she wanted to ‘‘make up’’ to him for the loss 


regret arose and persisted in his thoughts—if | of his fishing. 


his father had only been there to see! 
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against the long 
succession of rows 
unplanted. Then 
he ‘‘hefted’’ the 
bag of seed and 
shook his head. Manasseh’s gaze wandered 
wistfully to the eastward, where the valley of 
Trout Brook notched the landscape; then, 
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shouldering the bag, he started slowly back up | 


the slope. As he stooped over the second hill 
a sharp whistle shrilled across an adjacent field, 
and the boy straightened up to see Darius Felton 
and Rob Danforth racing toward him. 

‘*Hello, Nas!’? panted Rob, as they came 
up. ‘‘Can’t you come fishin’ with us? We’re 
goin’ up to the Elbow.’’ 

‘Nope, got to stick these punkins.’’ 

**O pshaw!”’ put in Darius. ‘‘Come along; 
it’s a bully day.’’ 

‘*T know it,’’ sadly admitted Manasseh, ‘‘ but 
pa told me to stick these punkins, the whole 
field to-day, and he’d be awful mad if I 
didn’ t.’’ 

**Oh, I don’t believe he’ll mind much,’’ 
persuaded Rob. ‘‘ Pa sent me to pull kale last 
summer, and I run off to the circus, and when 
I come home he just give me a cuff or two and 
laughed. Come on.’’ 

Manasseh knew that it was not safe to judge 
Deacon Jarvis by the standards of easy-going 
Sam Danforth, but his own strong desire sec- 
onded Rob’s sophistry, and he began to waver. 
‘*T have no line,’’ he objected, weakly. 

‘Oh, I’ve got an extra one,’’ Rob assured 
him, ‘‘and a lot of hooks. You can cut a pole 
down by the brook in half 
a jiffy.’’ 

Manasseh stood silent, 
irresolutely drawing pat- 
terns with one big toe in 
the soft earth. 

**T don’t know what pa’ll 
say,’’ he murmured, half 
to himself. 

Then Darius spoke up 
reassuringly. 

““How’ll he know any- 
thing about it? You can 
just go home ’ bout the time 
you would from here, and 
he won’t know the differ- 
ence.’’ 

**He will when the pun- 
kins don’t come up,’’ fal- 
tered Manasseh. “Oh, I 
dasn’t.’’ 


about it by that time,’’ 
suggested the optimistic 
Rob. 


times.’’ 

Manasseh eyed the heavy bag doubtfully. 
“*What’ll I do with all them seeds ?’’ he asked. 

“Easy ’nough,’’ retorted Darius. 

He led the way back up the slope and skirted 
the woods for a short distance. ‘‘You know 
that hole under the old stump ?”’ he explained. 
‘*‘Just dump ’em in there and scratch some 
leaves over ’em.’’ 

This plan was soon carried out, and the 
boys were on their way to the ‘‘Elbow.’’ The 
Elbow was a sharp bend in the brook, where 


| 





| 





That knowledge spoiled the taste of the 
biscuit, and he choked over the honey when 
his father asked pleasantly, ‘‘ Well, my son, did 
you dispose of all your seeds ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ replied Manasseh, with his 
eyes on his plate. 

‘Was there enough for the whole field?’’ 
asked his father. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’? answered Manasseh again, rather 
faintly. 

Deacon Jarvis looked keenly at the boy from 
under his heavy eyebrows. 

‘*You’re pretty well beat out, I guess. I 
don’t wonder. That’s a big lot and it’s been 
a muggy day. You needn’t milk any to-night. 
I’ll do your four.’’ 

Manasseh was in a state of mind to prefer 
milking the whole stableful to being relieved of 
his usual task, but he dared not protest against 
his father’s decision. He went out on the back 
stoop and sat there alone until his mother came 
and said gently: 

“*T guess you better wash your feet and go 
right to bed now, son. It’s too bad you got so 
tuckered out, but pa’s real pleased at your 
workin’ so well and not grumblin’ a bit, either.’’ 

Matters were just as bad the next day. 
Every boy in the neighborhood had heard what 
wonderful luck Rob and Darius had had over 
on the Elbow the day before. Manasseh knew 
that his tempters were bragging on the strength 
of his fish, and although that fact assured him 
that they would keep his secret, it gave an 
added sting to his misery. 

He was haunted by visions of that side-hill 
lot when the one row of pumpkins should come 
up. He had to struggle with a morbid desire 
to visit the place again and again, days before 
the seeds could possibly have sprouted. This 
state of mind was succeeded by a horror of 
the scene and a desire to avoid it as long as 
possible. 

He found some slight relief in performing 
all work assigned him in a phenomenally 
exemplary manner, and even volunteering for 
other tasks. This course so commended him 
to his father that at the end of a fortnight the 
deacon, of his own accord, suggested that 
the boy take a day off and go fishing. Poor 
Manasseh! In an agony of terror between 
dread of opposing his father and absolute 
inability to accept the proffered holiday, he 
stammered out the astounding assertion that 
he would rather stay at home and work. 

The deacon was a man of few words, and he 
made no comment upon his son’s speech; but 
he pondered it somewhat, and perhaps he was 
not greatly surprised when he found but one 
row of pumpkins in his corn-field. Manasseh 
knew that the discovery must have been made, 
but his father never mentioned it. 

Later in the summer the deacon, while hunting 
through the wood-lot for stray cattle, noticed 
an extraordinary growth of large-leaved vines 
about a partially decayed stump. As he exam- 
ined them more closely a look of comprehension 
spread over his face. He thrust his stick into 


*“Maybe he’ll forget all the hole at the bottom of the stump. 


‘*The young rascal!’’ he remarked, grimly, 
as he stirred up a mass of decayed pumpkin- 
seeds. Even then he spoke of the matter to no 


‘*Or he’Il think somethin’ | one, and consciousness of crime still spurred 
ate ’em,’’ volunteered Da- | Manasseh to the practice of extraordinary virtue 
‘*Things do, some- | until the scanty crop of pumpkins was harvested 
|in the fall. 


The single row had borne well, 
and although there were few for the cattle, 
the supply was quite sufficient for cooking 
purposes. 

Mrs. Jarvis’s pumpkin pies were the pride 
of the neighborhood, and ‘nobody appreciated 
them better than Manasseh. In spite of an 
uneasy conscience, he experienced pleasant 
anticipations as he saw his mother slicing off 
the golden rounds and heard the chuckle of 
the stewing pumpkin. 

The first pies of the season were served at 

















pieces exactly one less than the number of 
persons at the table. 


‘“‘Why, pa,’’ said Mandy, with a laugh, ‘‘I | 


guess you didn’t count noses very well! You’ve 
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M4) ery during the last 
century has revolutionized the 
forces of production and dis- 
tribution, and in spite of 
these disarrangements has 
done more to advance man- 
kind to a higher condition of 
civilization than any previous 
great movement in the his- 

tory of the world. Although 
in many instances laborers have been displaced | 
through the utilization of tools designed to 
increase production and distribution, the ma- 
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chine which displaces the workman generally | 


creates new requirements which open better 
opportunities. 


Cheaper methods of production mean larger | 


consumption and better prices for the labor 
employed. There can be no doubt about this 
fact. 

‘Nothing illustrates this one statement better 
than the following, taken from the report made 
to the State Department some time ago, con- 
cerning the manufacture of a very simple article, 
the pin: 

‘*The relative indifference of high day wages, 
when brought side by side with such aston- 


ishing results, is more apparent yet when we | 


deal with industries where automatic machinery 
is employed almost exclusively—screw-making, 
nail-making, pin-making, and so forth. In 
the latter industry the coil of brass wire is put 


in its proper place, the end fastened, and the | 


almost human piece of mechanism, with its 
iron fingers, does the rest of the work. One 
machine makes one hundred and eighty pins a 
minute, cutting the wire, flattening the heads, 
sharpening the points and dropping the pin in 


its proper place. One hundred and eight, 


thousand pins a day is the output of one 


machine. A factory visited by me employed | 


seventy machines. These had a combined 
output per day of seven million five hundred 


thousand pins, or three hundred pins to a) 


paper, twenty-five thousand papers of pins; 


allowing for stoppages and necessary time for | 


repairs, say twenty thousand papers. These 
machines are tended by three men. A machinist, 
with a boy helper, attends to the repairing. 
It will not materially influence the price of pins | 
whether the combined earnings of these five 
men be seven dollars and a half or ten dollars 
per diem. The difference would amount to 
one-eighth of a cent on a paper of pins. 
likelihood is that when cheaper help is employed 
a greater number of hands would be employed 
for the same work and the same output.’’ 
There seems to be no activity in life which 
has not received more or less benefit from the 
inventive skill and genius of the age. A large 


proportion of the American people are engaged | 


in the pursuit of farming. There is no one 
industry that has received more benefit from 
the use of tools and machinery than that of 
agriculture. 


The number and variety of tools now serving | 


useful purposes in the hands of farmers of the 
United States almost exceed belief, and the 


effect of the intelligent utilization of these | 
different elements of production, so far as it | 


relates to agriculture, has revolutionized the 
production of cereals and other food products | 
coming from our farms. 


[we 


ERG West to the great commercial centers 


From Dakota to London. 
HEN to this is added the reduced cost of | 


of the Old World, it can readily be understood | 


why the farmers of North Dakota can sell their 
products cheaper in the London market than 
those who live within a few miles of the sound 
of Bow Bells. 


‘*On the great wheat-fields of Dakota, where | 
machinery is applied to agriculture to such an | 


extent that the requirement for manual labor 
has been reduced to a minimum, 


advantage, is understood to be now equivalent 
to the production of fifty-five hundred bushels 
of wheat. 

“In the great mills of Minnesota the labor of 
another one man for a year, under similar con- 
ditions as regards machinery, is in like manner 
equivalent to the conversion of this unit of 
fifty-five hundred bushels of wheat into a 
thousand barrels of flour, leaving five hundred 
bushels for. seed purposes; and although the 
conditions for analysis of the next step in the 
way of results are more difficult, it is reason- 
ably certain that the year’s labor of one and a 
half men more,—or, at the most, two men,— 
employed in railroad transportation, is equiva- 
lent to putting this thousand barrels of flour on 


supper, aa the deacon cut them carefully into | 





The | 


transportation from the prairies of the | 


the annual | 
product of one man’s labor, working to the best 











| left out somebody on that pie.’’ The deacon 
looked up, knife in hand. 

‘*No, 1 haven’t,’’ he said. ‘‘Manasseh’ll 
find his piece over in the edge of the big wood- 
lot in a woodchuck hole.’’ 
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a dock in New York ready for 
exportation, where the addition 
of a fraction of a cent a pound 
to the price will further trans- 
port and deliver it at almost 
any port of Europe. Here, 
then, we have the labor of 
three men for one year, work- 
ing with machinery, resulting 
in producing all the flour that 
a thousand other men ordi- 
narily eat in a year, allowing 
one barrel of flour for the average consumption 
of each adult.’’ 
The Southern farmer had his share of pros- 
perity as the result of the invention of the 
cotton-gin by Eli Whitney, more than a hundred 
| years ago. The separation of the seed from 
the lint cotton was so difficult as to limit its 
| cultivation, and the result of this improved 
machinery was that, while previous to the 
| invention it took one person two years to turn 
out the quantity of cotton contained in an 
|average standard bale, the machines in use 
to-day will gin from three to fifteen five- 
hundred-pound bales a day, thus revolution- 
izing the cultivation and commerce of this great 
staple, which now has a yearly output valued 
| at nearly four hundred millions of dollars. 
To turn from the farmer to the manufacturer : 
‘The displacement of muscular labor in 
some of the cotton-mills of the United States, 
within the last ten years, by improved 
| machinery, has been from thirty-three to fifty 
per cent., and the average work of one opera- 
tive, working one year, in the best mills of the 
United States, will now (according to Mr. 
Atkinson) supply the annual wants of sixteen 
hundred fully clothed Chinese, or three thousand 
| partially clothed East Indians. In 1840 an 
operative in the cotton-mills of Rhode Island, 
working thirteen to fourteen hours a day, 
turned off ninety-six hundred yards of standard 
sheeting in a year; in 1886 the operative in the 
same mill made about thirty thousand yards, 
working ten hours a day. In 1840 the wages 
were one hundred and seventy-six dollars a 
year; in 1886 the wages were two hundred 
| and eighty-five dollars a year.’’ 
| 


Typewriter and Copyist. 


Ww E all use typewriters in these days. 
They have become a necessity to every 
| business and professional man. The old 
Department of Labor recently investigated the 
relative efficiency of the typewriter and the copy- 
ist. ‘‘The unit required was the copying of 
| one thousand words of statute law. This was 
| accomplished by the typewriter in nineteen and 
five-tenths minutes, or at the rate of fifty-one 
words per minute, while a copyist with a pen 
required one hour and fourteen and eight-tenths 
minutes, or about four times as long.’’ 

Electricity, the use of which has become so 
| general, yet which as a force is still in its 
| infancy, has done as much perhaps to rearrange 
labor and affect capital as almost any recent 
utilization of the great forces of nature; but it 
is almost impossible to calculate the amount of 
capital that has been displaced by its advent, 
or the number of laborers it has displaced. 
| It has bestowed upon mankind in general a 
| great number of comforts, and it has opened a 
‘large number of new avenues of employment. 

But it injured many well-established callings 
and wiped out millions of dollars of investments 
| in the form of discarded steam - engines, 
| lighting-plants and dismantled street-cars. 

Probably the best instance that I can cite, in 
which the introduction of electrical apparatus 
has resulted in the saving of labor, is that of 
| the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Two electric 
| one-hundred-ton cranes were installed in the 
jerecting shop, and there was an immediate 
saving of eighty men. In the wheel shop the 
force was reduced from forty men to six. The 
time consumed in reloading a lathe with mate- 
rials to be treated was reduced from thirty 
minutes to five. In that shop the saving in 
power alone also was estimated at over fifty per 
cent. In the frame shop the laboring force was 
reduced sixty per cent. 

As a total result there was, through the 
introduction of electricity, a saving on labor of 
eighteen hundred dollars per week, a saving in 
fuel of about one hundred and twenty dollars 
per week, and a notable increase in the output 
at the same time. 

But in the application of electrical labor-saving 
devices, nowhere do I notice more remarkable 
results than in the United States Census Office. 

The first five censuses of the United States— 
from 1790 up to and including 1840—required 
very little clerical labor, for the tables prepared 
from the schedules were very simple; but from 
1850 to 1880 the country grew so fast and so 

















many new facts were called for that by 1890 it|and for the electrician to make the proper 
was literally impossible to keep up the old | electrical connections in the tabulating machine. 


hand-tallying method of putting together the 
facts about population. It was then that a 
wonderful machine was invented, as always 
happens when hand labor becomes inadequate. 


By the old method the various items of |to work and the card is rejected. 





The cards can be counted and sorted at will; 
moreover, if, for any reason, a card is not fully 
or consistently punched, or is not placed in the 
machine in proper position, the machine refuses 
You see 


color, sex, age, and so forth, for each person | | such a machine will not make mistakes because 


enumerated were entered successively on tally- | 
sheets for each district by the use of a vertical 


it is tired or does not feel well, or because the 
weather is warm, or for any of the thousand 


mark to represent the particular fact to be | and one causes which upset the human machine. 


recorded. 
the number of persons included, respectively, in 
each specification of color, sex, age or nativity, 
and so forth, and if tallied in combination, 


showed, for example, the number of white and | | seven ‘* 


colored males and females of the different age 
groups, or the number of persons born in the 
several states and territories of the United 
States or in the various foreign countries. 
This method of tabulating was very slow and 
not very accurate. 


Tabulating by Machinery. 


ie HE new method was the Hollerith 

Electrical Tabulating System. It was 

used to tabulate population returns in 

1890, and to tabulate returns for population, 
vital statistics and agriculture in 1900. 

The machine tabulation of the returns of the 
twelfth census, with respect to population, 
required first, the transfer to cards by punching 
of all the information contained on the popu- 
lation schedules, and second, the successive 
sorting and counting of these cards by electric 
tabulating machines. 

Two forms of card were used for this pur- 
pose, each measuring six and five -eighths 
inches by three and one-quarter inches, and 
containing printed letters and symbols, so 
arranged that by punching holes in the proper 
spaces a complete description was obtained, on 
what is termed the individual card, of each 
person enumerated in the census. This descrip- 
tion comprehended the color or race, sex, age, 
conjugal condition, birthplace, nativity of 
parents, occupation, education, and so forth. 
Similarly, on what is termed the family card, 
was registered a transcript of all the information 
pertaining to the family as a unit, such as the 
number of persons and families in the dwelling, 
the number of members of the family, the 
ownership of the home, and the personal 
description—color, sex, age, conjugal condition, 
and so forth—of the head of the family. 

This transcript to cards of the original 
returns of the census enumerators, as contained 
on the population schedules, involved the 
punching of an individual card for each of-the 
seventy-six million three hundred and three 
thousand three hundred and eighty - seven 
persons enumerated in June, 1900, and the 
punching of a family card for each of the 
sixteen million two hundred and thirty-nine 
thousand nine hundred and _ seventy - nine 
families into which the population is divided. 
But when the work of punching had been 
accomplished, the subsequent task of counting 
the cards was reduced, so to speak, to a purely 
mechanical basis. 

The cards were punched, one at a time, by 
the use of what is called the ‘‘ keyboard 
punch,’’ operated by hand. About one thou- 
sand of these punches were used in the popu- 
lation work, and the time required to punch 
these individual and family cards, representing 
an aggregate of ninety-two million five hundred 
and forty-three thousand three hundred and 
sixty-six cards, was equivalent to the con- 
tinuous employment of a force of one thousand 
punching clerks for a little more than one 
hundred working days. 


Ninety-two Million Cards. 


x OME idea of the magnitude of this work 
—4 can be gained by considering that the 
SEAS ninety-two million five hundred thou- 
sand cards, although each is only seven-thou- 
sandths of an inch in thickness, would form, if 
packed in boxes containing two thousand cards 
each, a line of boxes very nearly eleven miles 
long, and would weigh about two hundred and 
forty-five tons. 

There was a simple and perfect system of 
iden**fication for each of the punched cards. 

When these steps had been completed the 
cards were ready to be tabulated—or counted— 
on the electric tabulating machines. These 
machines are provided with a circuit-closing 
device, into which the cards are rapidly fed 
one by one. 
the electric circuits through a number of coun- 
ters, upon which are recorded, as desired, the 
simple facts as to the number of males and 
females, and so forth, or the most complicated 
combination of facts for which the statistician 
may call. 

For example, after the cards for any given 
district have been passed through the tabulating 
machines, it is possible from a reading of the 
counters to know the number of native-born 
white males of voting age, or the number of 
white children under five years of age born in 
this country with both parents native-born, or 
the number of such children with one or both 
parents foreign-born. 

In short, it is simply a question for the statis- 
tician to decide what information is wanted, 


The sum of the tally-marks showed | 


| 








The holes in the cards control | 


To obtain all the information required for 
presentation in the report on population, com- 
prising seventeen hundred and sixty large 
quarto pages of statistical tables, there were 
runs,’’ as they were called, made of 
| the individual cards,—in whole or in part,—and 
substantially two ‘‘runs’”’ of the family cards. 

This represented, in the aggregate, the 
equivalent of passing once through the tabu- 
lating machine of upward of four hundred and 
fifty-five million cards, and would have required 
the services of a machine operator, if passed 
through a single machine, for fifty-five thousand 
five hundred and twenty days, working six and 
one-half hours each day. 

As a matter of fact, something like one 
hundred and thirty-five tabulating machines 
were used, on the average, and if the time 
consumed in punching the cards by a force of 
one thousand operators, working, as already 
stated, a little more than one hundred days, is 
also considered, it appears that a total of one 
hundred and sixty-two thousand six hundred 
and eighty-three days of ‘‘machine’’ labor was 
necessary to produce the result slips upon 
which the report on population at the twelfth 
census was based, representing the work of an 
average force of three hundred clerks for a 
period of about twenty-two months of twenty- 
five working days each. 


Some Eloquent Figures. 


[1D URING the latter part of the census 

work an improved form of the tabulating 
SEXO machine was put into operation, by 
which not only were the cards automatically fed 
to the circuit-controlling device, but the speed 
with which they could be counted or sorted was 
very much increased. 

To produce the same results by the use of 
hand - tally methods there would have been 
required, on a conservative estimate, the making 
of at least eight different hand-tallies direct 
from the schedules and the use of something 
like three hundred tally-sheets for each of the 
fifty-three thousand two hundred districts for 
which the canvass of population was made at 
the twelfth census. 

This means an aggregate of very nearly 
sixteen million tally-sheets for the country in 
its entirety, and to complete the tally-work on 
this mass of sheets it has been further estimated 
that somewhat more than a billionstally-marks 
would have had to be made. 

This would mean a million days of work for 
a single clerk, and if the same average force 
that would be required to punch the cards and 
to tabulate them on the automatic machines, 
namely, two hundred and thirty, were used, it 
would take very nearly one hundred and 
seventy-four months, or fourteen and one-half 
years, to complete the hand-tally result slips 
equivalent to the machine result slips actually 
produced at the twelfth census; and if, on the 
other hand, the effort were made to complete 
the tallying work in twenty-two months, it 
would require the services of eighteen hundred 
and eighteen tallying clerks alone. 

Placing the average pay of the census clerk 
to be employed on this class of work at three 
dollars per day in either case, it would have 
cost fully three million dollars to produce the 
hand-tally result slips as against, approximately, 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
the production of the machine result slips, 
including in the latter case not only the clerical 
cost, but, in addition, the expense attached to 
the use of the punching and automatic tabu- 
lating machines. 

As another illustration, we may take the work 
done in the Division of Vital Statistics, where 
about one million cards were handled, and all, 
or part of them, run through the machines 
several times to obtain the figures required for 
a large number of different tables. In three of 
these runs the count was made for the smallest 
areas and the ‘‘summary’’ tables made up by 
hand consolidation of the figures from the 
original result slips in the manner described. 

The actual cost of the clerical work of consoli- 
dation for the summary tables based on these 
three runs was fourteen thousand six hundred 


| and forty-five dollars, and it required thirty-six 








thousand six hundred hours of work to perform 
it. This is equivalent to the work of three men 
for almost five years, working every day in the 
month, but the same results could be secured 
by three men, with three automatic machines, 
in six hundred and thirty hours, or exactly 
three months, and at a total cost of forty-three 
hundred and eighty -two dollars, including 
payment for the use of the machines. 

This means that under certain conditions 
much of the heretofore unavoidable clerical 
work can be done by the machines in about 
one-twentieth of the time and for about one- 
third of the cost. 

So I could give examples without limit of 
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devices for saving labor. The query which 
naturally presents itself is, whether humanity 
is being made happier, more comfortable or 
better by this increased knowledge of the 
applications of the forces of nature and the 
enlarged power of production and distribution. 

Some of the most thoughtful men of our time 
are by no means inclined to admit that the 
changes wrought in the modern industrial 














world are all for the best in the long run. 
They fear that the penalty will be unrest, and 
that there will be built up a system of industrial 
kings and industrial slaves. 

In this gloomy view I do not concur. On 
the contrary, I am frankly of the opinion that 
the great economic changes of the last half- 
century are the result of natural evolution, and 
make for a better condition of society. 
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IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER VI. 


‘Db EAD ?”’ echoed Eustaphia. 

Young Winthrop nodded. He was 

still] gazing curiously at the two 
strangers before him, wondering where they 
could have come from, and who could have 
fallen so far behind all news of the art world 
that he had given them letters of presentation 
to the dead. 

‘*My father knew Mr. Innis and Mr. 
Hovenden,’’ he added. ‘‘ My father 
was an artist. He died several 
years ago, and I’ve kept his studio. 
He painted on glass—windows for 
churches, as you can see from the 
cartoons on the walls here. I’m 
only an illustrator. But the person 
who gave you these introductions 
—he must be an old, old man.”’ 

‘*His name is McHenry,”’’ said 
the captain, as his glance travelled 
about the studio, taking note of all 
the unfamiliar things. ‘He is an 
old artist who lives in Farquhars- 
burg, where we come from. He 
can’t be over seventy.’’ 

‘* McHenry — Farquharsburg ! ’’ 
ejaculated the young artist. ‘‘And 
didn’t you say your name was 
Hanover, sir? Can it be possible 
that you are the Hanovers who 
have just had the portrait stolen 
that conceals the lost Velasquez ?’’ 

‘*Why, yes,”’ said the captain, 
with pleased surprise. ‘‘Had you 
heard about it?’ 

‘*Everybody has heard about it,’’ 
said Winthrop. ‘‘It’s in all the 
papers. Why, it’s the talk of the 
studios! Have you heard anything 
more about the thief ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ answered the cap- 
tain. ‘‘The police are absolutely 
at a standstill.’”’ 

‘*The chances are ten to one that 
he is in this city,’’ said Winthrop, 
after a pause. ‘‘All the artists 
think so. I heard Mr. Hamilton 
say that he would not miss an 
auction sale of bogus old masters 
this winter, on the chance of help- 
ing to recover the Velasquez.’’ 

‘*Why, grandmother had a letter 
from Mr. Hamilton,” said Eusta- 
phia. ‘“‘Howfunny that you should 
mention him !’’ 

“Did she?’’ asked the young artist. ‘‘I’m 
not at all surprised. Velasquez is his hobby, 
and he’s been talking of nothing else at the 
‘Painters’ Club’ for a week.’’ 

‘*What chances do the artists think we have 
of recovering the portrait ?’’ asked the captain. 

‘*Pretty slim,’’ said Winthrop, frankly. ‘‘It 
will probably turn up in one of those auction 
sales of old pictures that take place from time 
to time down-town. Almost any one can step 
into one of those sales and ask to put in an old 
picture for what it will bring. I know a man 
who makes a business of restoring old pictures, 
and he’s told me some of the queerest tales of 
old Titians coming to light, and then proving 
to be spurious after they had deceived the 
public for years, while real masterpieces slipped 
in and out, obscure and unappreciated, to be 
discovered finally in the most unheard-of places. 
A man in his business has more opportunities 
than a man like Hamilton. His name is 
Huneker, and his place is in Barrow Street. 
I’ll get him to be on the lookout for your 
picture. ’’ 

‘*That certainly would be right kind of you,’’ 
said the captain. 

“Mr. Winthrop, what do you think we had 
better do about the introductions?’’ asked 
Eustaphia. 

Winthrop started. ‘‘Oh, ah, yes!’’ he said. 
‘*That’s so; the introductions.’’ 

‘* Since your father knew two of these 
artists,’’ she went on, ‘‘couldn’t you consider 
them as if they were written to you, and 
advise us about an art school ?’’ 

Winthrop took the letters from the captain ; 
but it did not seem quite possible to him to 
open the introductions, and he turned them 
over, musing at McHenry’s delicate, old- 
fashioned hand. 

‘If it is simply a question of entering a 








school,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t think there will be 
any difficulty whatever. The Art Students’ 
League is the best possible place for you to 
study in. I havean illustration class there, and 
can give you all the information you need. In 
fact, all you have to do is to go up there and 
be entered for any class you wish.’’ 

‘‘My niece has rather a marked ability for 
painting horses,” the captain explained, with 
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WINTHROP LISTENED AND UNDERSTOOD. 


unconcealed pride. ‘We are great horse people 
in Virginia.’’ 

‘*Oh, I see,’’ said the artist, looking at 
Eustaphia with a new interest. ‘‘Horses are 
very difficult, don’t you think? Perhaps you 
will want to study under one of the animal 
painters. What work have you done? Have 
you any of it with you?” 

“T have a portrait which she painted for me 
of the Hanover champion,’’ said the captain. 
‘The man who bought the horse yesterday 
offered a hundred dollars for the picture, and 
when I would not sell it, he wanted my niece 
to paint two other horses for him.’’ 

“Why, I’m afraid I’ve been speaking to some 
one who knows more about painting than I 
do,’’ said the young man, flushing a little, as 
he looked with a smile at Eustaphia. ‘‘I hope 
you haven’t thought me awfully presumptuous ; 
but you see, coming as you did, and looking 
for those men who’ve been dead so long that 
almost everybody who ever heard of them must 
have learned of it—it all put me off the track. I 
dare say there’s not much at the league for you 
to pick up, unless you want technique and 
brushing up a little in drawing. What do you 
want to study for, anyway? Why don’t you 
go ahead and paint these portraits for the man 
of whom your uncle speaks ?’’ 

“Oh, that is quite out of the question,’’ said 
the captain. ‘‘We couldn’t allow her to accept 
money for her work. She paints for pleasure, 
merely as an accomplishment. ’’ 

** Ah, I see.’? The young artist’s tone 
plainly conveyed that he did not see—that for 
him these strangers were unfolding one mystery 
after another. But he forbore to put any more 
questions, contenting himself with explaining 
to Eustaphia that if she would send the por- 
trait of Southern Star to the league, submitting 
it for entrance into the advanced painting class, 


he would see that she received prompt notifi- 
cation of the decision of the committee, and he 
| would make her entrance as pleasant as possible. 
| Eustaphia thanked him, and then there seemed 
|no further excuse for taking more of his time 
from his work. 

| ‘*T hope we may some time see you in 
| Virginia, sir,’’ said the captain. ‘‘We would 
| be right glad to have you visit us at Hanover.’’ 
| When they had left the studio building the 
|captain looked with undisguised pride at 
| Eustaphia. ‘‘I reckon you’re entered for the 
| championships,’’ he said, ‘‘and I expect you 
| stand to win right smart of a success. I like 
that young fellow. He didn’t pretend that 
he’d taken all the handicaps or lowered the 
record in his particular class.’’ 

‘*He certainly was right kind to us,’’ said 
| Eustaphia. ‘‘I wonder if he thought it strange 
we didn’t ask him to call on us here ?”’ 

‘“‘T’ll write to him,’’ said the captain, 
promptly. ‘“ There’s no reason why he 
| shouldn’t dine with us at the boarding-house. 
| And when I get to my office, I’ll send the 
picture of Southern Star directly to the league. ’’ 

It was this invitation of the captain’s which 
brought an invitation in return, for Eustaphia, 
to a costume party which was being given by a 
few of the art students. The invitation came 
from a Miss Leffingwell, and was enclosed in a 
note from young Winthrop. 

**T don’t see but what it would be perfectly 








suitable,’’ said Old Miss. ‘‘It isn’t as if his 
father hadn’t known 
these gentlemen you 
had letters to. Will 
you wear your dotted 
Swiss ?’’ 

“I didn’t bring 
it,’ said Eustaphia. 
“Besides, Miss Lef- 
fingwell says she will 
give me a domino. 
It’sacostume affair. ’’ 

‘* Your dotted Swiss 
would have been so 
suitable,’’ sighed Old 
Miss. ‘‘I don’t know 
what Lizzie was 
thinking of not to 
put it in.’’ 

‘*Sickness,’’ said 
Eustaphia. 

**Sickness didn’t 
prevent my bringing 
what was suitable to 
wear in a city like 
New York,’’said Old 
Miss, complacently 
fingering her laces. 

That evening Win- 
throp dined with the 
captain and Eusta- 
phia at their board- 
ing-house, close by 
the hospital, and after 
dinner he went in 
with them to bid Old 
Miss good night. 

“*T understand that 
you’ ve been right kind 
to my granddaughter, 
sir,’’ she said, as 
Winthrop bent over 
her hand. ‘‘I’m glad 
of the opportunity to 
tell you how much 
obliged I am.’’ 

She said it as if 
conferring a favor. ‘‘I hope you will come in 
often to see us,’’ she added. ‘‘My son will be 
going home soon, and thougl: I shall be able 
by that time to join Eustaphia at the boarding- 
house, it will seem right lonely.’’ 

The unworldliness of her courtesy touched 
Winthrop. ‘‘I shall be very happy,’’ he said. 

The captain proposed that they should go to 
the show and look at the horses. On the way 
Winthrop remembered something. 

“Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘I went to see Huneker this 
afternoon. He said he’d been looking out for 
the Velasquez ever since the robbery.’’ 

‘Did he have anything to suggest?’’ asked 
Eustaphia, eagerly. 

‘*No,’”’ said Winthrop. ‘‘But he told me to 
come round again in a few days, so I gathered 
that he thinks he has a clue.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t it be splendid if he had?’’ sighed 
Eustaphia. 

It seemed to her that art was all made up of 
romance as she waited the next evening for 
Winthrop to come to take her to the party. 

**Uncle George and I have been looking at 
pictures all day,’’ she said, when he came and 
they started out. She went on telling him 
about her afternoon. She told him more of 
herself in the trip up-town than she had ever 
told any one else in all her eighteen years. 
And Winthrop listened and understood. 

When they reached the league rooms Miss 
Leffingwell greeted Eustaphia cordially, and 
enveloped her almost in the same breath with 
a huge domino. ‘‘I’m so glad you could 
come,”’ she said. “Put this mask over your 
face; the strings tie behind your head, child. 
There, your own mother wouldn’t know 
you.”? 

‘*Ready ?”’ asked Winthrop, appearing in his 
khaki uniform, with a soft felt hat pulled over 
his eyes. ‘‘These things are a relic of my 
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Cuban War days. Come out into the class- 
room. I wish they could know whom I have 
with me. They’re much impressed that you’re 
come here to study when you can sell.’’ 

‘*Who can sell?’? asked a Brittany fisher- 
maiden, in a pink mask. ‘‘Evict him!’’ 

** Evict him!’’ echoed a couple of troubadours 
with mandolins made of pasteboard, with 
ribbons of tissue- paper. A group formed 
quickly round Winthrop and his companion. 
‘*Let’s evict the pot- boiler—the pot - boiler 
who’s been found out!’’ 

**Hold on!’’ said Winthrop, who was not 
sure of the effect of their flippancy on a stranger 
like Eustaphia. ‘‘We aren’t pot-boilers. The 
lady beside me is Rosa Bonheur and I’m 
Michelangelo. Now make room. Go back to 
your childish play. We are earnest seekers 
after the highest truths of art.’’ 

**Then you’d better take the elevator,’’ sug- 
gested one of the minstrels, ‘‘for you’ll find it 
a long climb.’’ 

Winthrop laughed, and drew Eustaphia away 
to the side of the room, where the shelves for 
casts offered a place of refuge. He gravely 
mounted to a commanding position, and reached 
down to help her. She hesitated a moment, 
and then seeing other curious figures perched 
even higher, put her hand in his and got up 
beside him. 

‘*Look over there,’’ he said. ‘‘That fellow 
on the table is caricaturing the way the masters 
give a criticism. He’s caricaturing your friend 
Hamilton now.’’ 

Eustaphia looked, and was speechless. This 
seemed to her little short of irreverence. 

‘**It is a very good show, don’t you think ?’’ 
inquired an old woman, climbing nimbly to a 
place at her elbow. 

“I think that’s right much a question of how 
you look at it,’’ said Eustaphia, coldly. ‘‘We 
don’t think it amusing to do things that might 
wound people’s feelings in Virginia.’’ 

The old woman doubled up with mirth, and 
Winthrop grew flushed and embarrassed. 

‘*‘l’m afraid Miss Hanover will think us a 
bad lot,’’ he said, laying significant stress on 
her name. 

The woman’s manner changed at once. 
The clearly defined personality beneath the 
disguise asserted itself, and it was that of a 
man. ‘‘You don’t mean it?’’ he exclaimed, 
in his natural voice. ‘‘ We have all been 
greatly interested in the story of your Velasquez, 
Miss Hanover. I had the pleasure of corre- 
sponding with your family about it. A great 
loss! A great loss!’’ 

“You!’’ gasped Eustaphia. 

**Quite so. I’m Mr. Hamilton.’’ 

Eustaphia stared. 

“It’s a great privilege to see oneself as 
others see one,’’ he added, understanding her 
mingled emotions. ‘“‘I’ve not had such a good 
laugh with myself this long while. What do 
you hear about the portrait?’’ he added. 

“ Nothing at all,’’ said Eustaphia. She 
was watching with the liveliest astonishment 
the progress of a cake-walk below them. 

‘Tt is certainly one of the most inexplicable 
mysteries,’? he commented. ‘‘ But, tell me, 
how do you come to be here to-night ?”’ 

“*T?”? said Winthrop, modestly. ‘‘She came 
to ask my advice about where to study, and I 
told her on no account to go to your school, 
whatever else she did. I told her that I had 
studied with you, and that it would take me 
the rest of my life to live it down.’’ 

‘‘Humph!” said the great teacher. ‘‘The 
only things you will ever know about technique 
are those you learned from me. So you are 
going to study, Miss Hanover? Have you 
entered? Am I really too late?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Eustaphia. ‘‘I haven’t heard 
yet whether my study has been accepted.’’ 

‘*Oh, you’re entering in the advanced classes, 
then ?”” 

** Advanced classes!’’ grunted Winthrop. 
**She sells—or she would if her parents would 
let her. Declines a two-hundred-dollar order 
like thirty cents.’’ 

**That’s right,’’ said Mr. Hamilton. ‘‘Some 
day you’ll thank your parents for that. 
There’s too much precocious work being put 
out by youngsters who have caught the atten- 
tion of the public or a magazine editor.’’ 

‘*That’s a dig at me,’’ Winthrop explained, 
blandly. ‘‘However,’’ he added, ‘‘Miss Han- 
over is protected from rapacious greed by her 
uncle’s edict.’’ 

‘*What sort of work have you done?’’ asked 
Mr. Hamilton. 

‘*Horses,’’ said Winthrop. ‘‘She’s going to 
make that her specialty.’’ 

“I took up painting just a short time ago,’’ 
she added, fearing that they were getting an 
exaggerated idea of her abilities. ‘* Mr. 
McHenry says I have a good sense of color, 
but that I can’t understand line. I took 
drawing lessons for two years down home, and 
my teacher said I could never learn to draw, 
but Mr. McHenry said he thought training 
might bring it.’’ 

“Surely,’’ said Mr. Hamilton. ‘A feeling 
for line is, of course, a gift, like your own 
feeling for color, but drawing can be acquired 
with a reasonable amount of effort by anybody. 
I should like to see some of your work.’’ 

**T guess the picture you submitted is down 
in the committee-room,”’ said Winthrop. ‘I 
heard they had a meeting to-day. We can go 


























down and take a look at it, if Miss Hanover | 
doesn’t mind. I’m a privileged person here.’’ 

‘*And in that way,’’ said Mr. Hamilton, 
**1’ll give you your first criticism, after all.’’ 

They got down from the shelf and went off 
together down to the empty committee-room, 
where Winthrop turned on the light and 
hunted among a lot of canvases and studies 
scattered on a table. Eustaphia felt thrilled 
and frightened. She stood in her trailing black 
domino and mask, watching Winthrop in his 
old khaki uniform, while Mr. Hamilton, in 
his costume of an old beggar woman, leaned 
back on his staff with a jauntiness which was 
a memory of Paris. And Eustaphia realized 
their grotesqueness not at all. 

‘*T think that’s it,’”’ she said, stepping forward. 

Winthrop hauled out the canvas and held it 
up before them. In the unsparing electric 
light it contrasted cruelly with the finished 
work that he had turned over in his search for 
it. The two men looked in silence. 

Across the bottom of it, in white chalk, was 
written the private verdict of the examining 
committee : 


**Cannot admit to advanced classes on such 
go 


a thing as this 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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head, see that they are disposed about the main 


| stem at equal distances from one another, so that 


each may exactly occupy a third of the space 
allotted to the tree. (See Fig. 2.) This cannot 
always be managed with mathematical niceness, 
but the arrangement may be symmetrical enough 
to insure a well-balanced, shapely top. 

Next see that these three branches start, not 
from the same plane or point, but from different 
heights along the main stem. (See Fig. 1.) The 
second branch, for instance, should start from 
four to eight inches higher up the stem than 
the first, or lowest; the third and highest the 
same distance above the second. This allows 
a firmer union between stem and branches, and 
lessens the danger of splitting from heavy crops 


ORE than once ‘‘Uncle Allen’? Turner 
had agreed to take me to the best fishing- 
grounds on Hemlock Creek, and at last 

we were off for our three days’ outing, walking 
briskly through the spicy evergreen woodland. 

Turning to the north from the old lumber 
trail, we soon left behind all traces of civiliza- 
tion, and for the first time in my life I was in 
the primeval forest. 


? 





HE young tree from 
the nursery or the 
woods comes usu- 

ally out of a crowd of its 
fellows, where its natural 
bent has been thwarted. It 
is long in the top and 

spindling. Besides, in the dig- 
ging it has suffered great loss of 
root, so that where branches and 
roots corresponded more or less 
closely in number and spread, 
there is now much more top than 
there is root to feed it. 

The tree must be pruned, first 
that the branches at the start may 
not demand too much of the roots, 
and secondly, that the tree in all 
its after life may have that shape 
best fitted to its particular nature 
and purpose. 

In transplanting the young tree, 
see to it that all bruised, broken 
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FIG. I 
roots are first removed, and that all rough, 
ragged root ends are cut smooth with a sharp 


knife. 
wounds shall press directly upon the moist, 
healing earth of the bottom or the sides of the 
hole. Then turn to the head of the tree. 

The problem here is twofold, yet very simple. 
First is the question of height. If it is an 


evergreen, like the spruce or pine, that you are | 


planting, the matter of height is cared for by 
the tree itself. To be natural, and so beautiful, 
it must branch completely from the 
very ground to the whorl of needles 
at its crown. But a shade- or a 
fruit-tree calls for the knife. 

In shade-trees, like the elms and 
maples, you want a long, clean bole, 
the typical tree form. This will 
result if in setting the tree you trim 
it so that the lowest branch is at 
least five or six feet from the level 
of the ground. 
hand, it is not beauty, but utility, that you 
want; not artistic shape, but fruit. 

Head the fruit-tree low. In the best orchards 
—you may head them higher in the dooryard 
if you choose—apple- and pear-trees are started 
with the lowest limb three feet from the ground ; 
peach- and plum-trees from eighteen to twenty 
inches. 

Such a height makes all the subsequent care 


Make the cuts in such a way that the | 





FIG.2 


“It’s only a bit, though,’’ Unele Allen 
|explained. ‘‘It doesn’t cover more than two 
| or three townships, but I can remember when 
| there was nothing but solid woods from Huron 
| to Michigan, clear across the lower peninsula. 
That was when I first came— Hi, there!’’ 

The old man turned abruptly down a little 
swale we were crossing, seized a piece of dead 
| timber, and jabbed at something beneath a layer 
of brush. Instantly there was a fierce upheaval 
of the litter, a metallic clash, and a huge-toothed 
| trap seized the stick in a savage 
| ‘*I’d like to know the fool who set that!’’ 
| the old man exclaimed, in a decidedly bad 
humor. ‘‘There are neither wolves nor bears 
to catch now. If it wasn’t so heavy, I’d tote 
that thing to the lake and chuck it in!’’ 

“You’re not fond of wolf-traps, I judge, 
| Uncle Allen,’’ I suggested. 

‘*Humph, no!’’ was the old man’s emphatic 
reply. ‘‘I suppose you’ve noticed how I 
walk—kind of a side step at a time, like a 
hog going to war ?’’ 

“Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘and I’ve often wanted 
| to ask you about it, for I imagined you must 
| have been hurt in some way.’’ 

‘*Yes, I was hurt; got caught in one of 
those things—and a mighty tight squeak it 
| was, too. Knowing just how they feel, I 

can’t bear to think even of a wolf suffering 
in one of ’em. After supper to-night I’ll tell 
| you about it.’’ 

That evening, lying on a broad couch 
of odorous cedar boughs under a new pole 
| lean-to, with my feet to the fire, I reminded 
my companion of his promise. 

I made no notes of the story, and 





mind that I can easily give the sub- 
stance of what he said. 

“TIT don’t suppose,’’ he began, 
‘‘that I’ve told anybody that story 
going on ten years. Just thinking 
of it makes me shiver, so usually I 


With a fruit-tree, on the other | don’t like even to mention it. 


“T came to this part of Michigan with my 
father right after the war, in less than a month 
after I was mustered out. We took up a full 
section, and that winter mother and the girls 
joined us. They hurried out here to nurse me, 
not having planned to leave our old home back 
in Vermont till the next April. 

**There wasn’t anything to speak of here but 
wocds at first, though the lumber companies 





of the tree much easier than when a ladder is 
required ; moreover, it shields the fruit from its 
worst enemy, the wind. 

Now as to the arrangement of the branches, | 
or, as the horti- 
culturists call it, | 
the forming of the 


| 
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| 
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head. Limit the number of 
branches on the sapling, 
whether shade- or fruit-tree, 
to five at most, usually to 
three, never to two. A tree 
with the top divided between 
two main branches of equal 
size is very liable to split. 
Three branches are the com- 
monest and best number. In 


ual a order that these may develop 


PIG.5 into a symmetrical and ideal 











were beginning to push up-country. Father 


}and I put up our two-roomed log cabin in July, 
| 765, when our nearest neighbor was on the 


Huron shore, near the mouth of Tupper Creek, 
a good fifteen miles to the eastward. 

“This man wasn’t much of a neighbor, 
either. He was old Alphonse Choteau, a 
quarter-blood Seneca, and had a wife who was 
straight Indian—a Chippewa squaw. They 
had a half-dozen copper-colored children, all 
as wild as quails. 


‘‘Old man Choteau was sociable enough— | 


when you could understand what he said; but 
for months we only caught glimpses of his 
family, and no stranger could get a word out of 
one of ’em. That didn’t matter a great deal, 
though, as the mother and children couldn’t 
speak much besides Chippewa. 

‘‘Choteau’s squaw grubbed up a little garden 
where she raised vegetables, but all he did was 
to trap and hunt, with a trip to Detroit or 
Mackinaw twice a year. I first got acquainted 
with him through his big dog, Bravo. 

‘““The dog was three-quarters bearhound; 
the rest I don’t know what—wolf, maybe. He 
was an ugly beast for a stranger to run up 
against under ordinary circumstances. 

‘‘One September morning I was out looking 
for a deer. We weren’t bothered by game-laws 





years have passed since then, but it | 
made such a vivid impression on my | 


|and wet snows and gales. These branches | 
should be left about eight inches long. 

Almost as important as this first pruning is 
| the trimming at the end of the first year of 
growth. ‘‘At the close of the first season,’’ | 
|says Mr. L. C. Corbett, of the Department of 
| Agriculture, ‘‘when pruning-time arrives, the 
growth of that year should be shortened to at | 
least one foot, and each of the main body | 
branches should be allowed to carry not to 
exceed three subdivisions, each of which should 
be eight inches long.’’ (See Figs. 3 and 4.) 
‘*The third year the same operation should be 
repeated, and instead of allowing each sub- | 
division to carry three. branches, the number 
should be reduced to two.’’ 





then, though I fancy the legislature may have 
begun to think about them. I was crawling 
along toward a creek bottom when, over in a 
hardwood patch not far off, I heard the most 


to a man’s ears. It plainly was a dog, but I 
wasn’t expecting to hear or see dogs in that 
wilderness, so I went to investigate. Pretty soon 
I came upon the French- 
man’s beast, and a sorry 
enough plight he was in. 

‘*How an old, experi- 
enced wood dog came to 
get into such a scrape 
I couldn’t understand at 
first, but afterward I 
learned it was due to 
his bull-headed pluck and 
foolishness. He’d done the 
same thing before. 

‘‘He had had the bad 
luck to run across a porcu- 
pine on the ground. Well, 
the porcupine was up a 
tree, minus a few quills, 
and Bravo was the worst 
used-up hound in the State 
of Michigan. His nose 
looked like a dressmaker’s 





“I WAS CARRIED 


HER WIGWAM.” 


| red-flannel pincushion just before she’d started 
| on a big day’s work. 


before and knew what treatment was necessary, 
for he sidled up to me, whining, and lay at 
full length at my feet. I took out my knife, 
split a hardwood stick two-thirds of its length, 
and thus made a pair of pincers. Then I spent 
an hour pulling out the spines one by one. It 
must have hurt cruelly, but Bravo only whim- 
pered now and then. 

‘The wounds bled so that I was afraid the 
dog would die. I hurried off and got a lot of 
fresh pine balsam, which I smeared over the 
holes as fast as the quills were drawn out. 
When I was through, the dog staggered to his 
feet and followed me home. 

‘*Bravo stayed for a couple of days, after 
which I took him home to his master. After 
that he used to visit our ‘slashing’ often, and 
got to know me well. It was a lucky thing for 
me that he did. 

‘““Maybe you think I’m going a long way 
round to tell about a wolf-trap, but have 
patience ; I’m nearly there. 

‘*Early in November, one cold, foggy, drizzly 
day, I went to the head waters of Tupper 
Creek to look after some traps I had there. 
had heard that Choteau, with his family, also 
was trapping in that neighborhood, living tem- 
porarily in a wigwam, and I hoped to see him. 
I wanted to make a bargain for him to sell my 
furs in Detroit. 

‘‘Just before noon, when I was not far from 
the beaver dam, I came upon a runway, as it 
is called, leading down to the creek. As it 
promised easier walking, I followed it. That 
showed I was a green woodsman, for I might 
have known an old trapper like Choteau would 
have had some kind of device in a place like 
that. 

‘*But I went blindly ahead till, just as I was 
taking a long stride to clear some fine brush, I 
heard a chain rattle underfoot. Again a wise 
man would have stood still, but I was startled, 
and endeavored to jump. 

**T struck on my heels, slipped and fell back- 
ward upon the pan of the biggest and ugliest 
steel trap leversaw. Even in falling, somehow 
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| spikes that fit through the opposite jaw. 


» | had been free. 


doleful howling and whining that ever came | 
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. MORE THAN A MILE FARTHER TO 


“‘He showed plainly that he’d been there | 


I | 
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I knew what was coming, and threw back my 
hands in an endeavor to save myself. 

‘*The trap jaws came together lengthwise of 
my hips, with my left forearm pinned inside. 
You know how such traps are made,—not the 
jawed but the toothed kind,—with long, steel 
There 
were three such teeth on the right and two on 
the left, set alternately. One went through 
my arm, just under the skin, and two others 
dug into my right side, one reaching clear to 
the hip-bone, right into the joint. 

‘‘Hurt? Not at first; the shock simply para- 
lyzed me, and I shouldn’t wonder if I fainted 
outright, though I was a pretty hearty, rugged 
lad in those days. But presently the cold, 
drizzling rain, beating straight into my upturned 
face, brought me to. Then I suffered enough 
to make up for lost time. 

“*No one could have been in a more helpless 
position. As the jaws still were wide apart, 
and the heavy springs—one on either side—had 
|not yet got their full grasp, perhaps I might 
have thrust them apart if both of my hands 
Even then, with the spikes 
tearing my flesh, it would have been a terrible 
task, and one requiring nerves of steel. 

‘*But with only one hand I could do nothing 
effective, though I wrenched at the jaw on that 
side, and tried to work myself along the 





| ground to reach a broken branch a few yards 
away. 

‘**But I could accomplish nothing—absolutely 
| nothing; and the weather was rapidly growing 
colder. 


The danger was of being fatally chilled, 
not actually frozen. In 
half an hour my feet felt 
like lumps of ice, and the 
numbness was creeping 
upward inch by inch. 
Then I fainted, and for 
a second time became 
mercifully unconscious 
of my agony. 

**It couldn’t have been 
long, possibly fifteen 
minutes, when I felt 
something on my cheek, 
and opened my eyes to 
see Bravo standing over 
me, licking my face. 
That gave me an idea. 

‘*Reaching across and 
tearing open my jacket, 
I finally succeeded in 
drawing out my note- 
book from the left inside 
breast pocket. Though 
the rain blurred and 
blotted the paper, I laid 
the book open at my 
side,and smearing a twig 
with my blood, scrawled : 

“*In 
dam. 


trap 
Help! 


by Tupper 
Quick! 
A. Turner.’ 
**It was hardly legible ; 
and then it flashed upon 


me that neither the 
Frenchman nor his 
family could read. So I 


drew a rough oval of the trap, with sprawling 
| springs, and trusted to luck. 

‘*The drawing was made in blood ; an Indian 
could not fail to guess the meaning of that, and 
if the dog would only carry the book one way, 
he could easily act as guide the other. Besides, 
I was thoroughly exhausted, on the very point 
of fainting again, and could not possibly do 
| more. 

“‘Closing the note-book and thrusting it 
| between Bravo’s jaws, I said ‘Home!’ two or 
three times, just as I had done before when I 
wanted him to return to his master, and then 
| everything became a blur, and I did not know 
or care whether he had obeyed. At all events, 
| the pain was gone. 
| **But suddenly it came back with a rasping 
| fierceness, as if a red-hot iron was being used 
viciously to gouge the marrow from my hip- 
| bone. 

“I writhed and opened my eyes, to see 
Choteau’s squaw, with a face as blank as a 
| stone wall, but looking like that of an angel 
|to me then, as she deftly pried open the trap 
| with the clog, which she used as a lever. I 
managed to roll out of its merciless clutches, 
but could not stir after that. 

‘*Next she passed a wide band of rawhide 
|under my arms, stooped forward, and with 
jan easy motion, swung me upon her broad 
shoulders. 

‘‘Dangling as limp as a rag, I was carried 
| swiftly down to the pond, and more than a 
| mile farther to her wigwam. 

**This I learned afterward, for I knew nothing 
| till the next day, when I found myself at home. 
| Choteau and his wife had carried me there, 
| full ten miles, on a litter, and I weighed one 

hundred and ninety pounds. 

‘* Bravo had taken the bloody note - book 
| straight to the wigwam. His master was 
away, but the woman had guessed the meaning 
|of the message, and had come on a run to 
|my aid. You can imagine I was grateful to 
both. 

| ‘*My mother and sisters came and nursed me 
| back to health and strength, but I’ve gone 
| limping through life ever since. Do you wonder 
that I hate a wolf-trap?’’ 
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SUN-SPOTS. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


he Russian wolfhounds and Japanese spaniels 
were observed to be on good terms at the 
New York dog-show. The ‘‘dogs of war’’ 
have another story to tell. 
Money is already in the bank to pay for a 
new hall at Dartmouth College, where the 
old hall was burned a month ago. Much of it 
was subscribed within twenty-four hours after 
the fire. This proves that what Webster said 
is still true: ‘‘It is a little college, but there 
are those who love it.’’ 
T™ decision of the general staff of the United 
States army to recommend that the new 
post at Haines Mission, Alaska, be named 
Fort William H. Seward is appropriate and 
significant. Mr. Seward was the statesman 
who, as Secretary of State, negotiated the 
purchase of Alaska from Russia. 
S° sacred is the person of the Emperor of Korea 
that to touch his body with a weapon of 
iron constitutes high treason. Rather than vio- 
late this tradition, Tieng-tsong-tai-ong allowed 
an abscess to put an end to his life in 1800, 
believing it would be wrong for him to submit 
to the surgeon’s lancet. 
yon American coast resort has missed a great 
bargain. The French state barge, elabo- 
rately decorated, which had carried sovereigns 
and other dignitaries, has been sold for less 
than fifty dollars. Built in the reign of Charles 
X, it was last used when President Loubet 
went to Toulon to meet the Italian fleet. Now 
it meets the fate of other disused boats. 


Duns the recent centennial celebration of the 
British and Foreign: Bible Society one fact 
appeared which is of especial interest to 
Americans—that the first book issued from the 
press of the society in a foreign tongue was the 
Gospel of St. John in the Mohawk tongue. 
This was distributed among the Indians of 
central New York, a region that was then 
‘*foreign,’’ although it had once been British. 
T* government supplies the White House at 

the beginning of each administration with 
a set of china. Before Lincoln’s time the out- 
going President used to take away with him 
what remained of the set. Since that period 
the various sets have been left at the White 
House. With these later specimens as a 
nucleus, Mrs. Roosevelt purposes to assemble 
in the Executive Mansion a collection which 
shall include some of the china used by each 
presidential family. 


a— writers of great hymns build monuments 
to themselves in human hearts, yet it is 
fitting that material structures and inscriptions 
should commemorate their service. An instance 
of grateful remembrance is the recent placing 
of a memorial tablet in the chancel of the 
parish church, Farnham, England, to the Rev. 
Augustus Montague Toplady, the author of 
‘*Rock of Ages.”” He was a native of the 
town, but died in London when only thirty- 
seven years old, in 1778. 
Nantes. France, as well as St. Louis, ise to 
have an international exhibition this year. 
It will begin on May 5th and end on September 
22d. The exhibits will be divided into four 
sections, namely, agriculture, industry, marine 
and fine arts. It is planned to have a display 
of ‘automobile boats,’’ as fast naphtha-launches 
are now called, with races on the river Loire 
between Nantes and St. Nazaire. These races 
will not be so interesting as the flying-machine 
races planned for the St. Louis fair. 
Ta is not only the greatest cotton state in 
the country, but the greatest cattle state as 
well. Its farmers own more horses and more 
mules than there are in any other state, and, 
exclusive of swine, sheep and milch cows, 
they own more than twice as many other cattle 
as the farmers of any other state. New York 
farmers own the most milch cows; the greatest 
number of sheep is owned in Montana, and 
Iowa stands first as a swine - raising state, 
according to the figures in the government crop 
report for February. 


ae are almost completed for the 
erection of the statue of Frances Willard in 
Statuary Hall in the national Capitol, as the 
second contribution of Illinois to the gallery of 
famous Americans. The statue of General 
Shields is the other representative of the 
Prairie State. The Illinois Legislature appro- 
priated nine thousand dollars five years ago to 
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pay for the statue of the famous temperance 
woman, and last month the site for it was 
selected in the Capitol. It will be unveiled with 
appropriate ceremonies in December. Miss 
Willard will be the only woman represented, 
and the only social reformer in the collec- 
tion. The other statues represent soldiers 
and statesmen, with one or two exceptions in 
favor of an exploring priest or a painter of 
pictures. This is not because there is any rule 
against the admission of women, but because 
no state has hitherto selected a woman as one 
of its most noted citizens. As less than 
twenty states are represented in Statuary Hall, 
there is still an opportunity for honoring such 
great women as the country has produced. 
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HOME. 


The stranger’s gale wafts home the exile’s sigh 
For the heart’s temple in its own blue sky. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


arty lines were not drawn in the vote of 
p the Senate upon the Panama Canal treaty. 

No political party has ever questioned the 
importance of a canal across the isthmus 
between North and South America. Men have 
disagreed as to the best route, but never as to 
the need of the canal itself. 

The recent history of the enterprise is famil- 
iar to Companion readers. The Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was amended so as to permit 
the United States to build the canal inde- 
pendent of Great Britain. The French Panama 
Canal Company was induced to sell its rights 
and property to this country for forty million 
dollars. A treaty was negotiated with Celombia, 
providing for the assumption of the rights of 
the French company by the United States, and 
for the control of a strip of land each side of 
the canal by this government, and for the pay- 
ment of ten million dollars to Colombia for 
these favors. Colombia rejected the treaty. 
The department of Panama revolted and set up 
an independent government, which was recog- 
nized by the United States. Finally a treaty 
was made with Panama, which gives to this 
country fuller control over the canal strip than 
Colombia was willing to concede, and both 
countries have ratified it. 

What now remains to be done is to dig 
the canal and let in the water. Upon the 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty the 
control of the canal strip—about three hun- 
dred square miles—passed into the hands of 
the United States. American soldiers are 
already there, looking after our new interests. 
Congress must pass a law providing for the 
government of the new territory, and the formal 
transfer of the property of the canal company 
must be made. Then the United States Canal 
Commission may take up the work where the 
French company leaves it. Two or three 
thousand men have been employed on the canal 
for several years, and about one-third of the 
necessary excavation is completed. 

Under the most favorable conditions the canal 
cannot be finished for several years; but the 
political part of the work, which was the most 
difficult and the slowest, was practically 
finished when the treaty was ratified. 
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BRITISH PARTY. CONFUSION. 


ince 1895 the position of the government in 
the British House of Commons has been 
not only nominally but actually exceed- 
ingly strong. It secured at the general election 
in 1895 a majority of one hundred and fifty-two 
in a House numbering six hundred and seventy. 
After five years of power it appealed again to 
the electors, and came out of the contest with a 
majority of one hundred and thirty-four. 

The government party was and is made up 
of two groups—the old-fashioned Conservatives, 
or Tories, and the Liberal Unionists, who 
seceded from the Liberal party when Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1886, committed that party to 
Irish home rule. But during the intervening 
years the habit of acting with the Conservatives 
has been exercised so constantly that undoubt- 
edly to-day a large majority of the Liberal 
Unionists are Conservatives in everything but 
name. 

Nevertheless, the organization of the party is 
maintained, chiefly, of course, in order to hold 
to the support of the government those who 
would drop back into the Liberal party but 
for their gpposition to the Irish demand for 
home rule. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal of a radical 
change in the tariff policy of the country, 
partly supported by Mr. Balfour, the prime 
minister,—who has propositions of his own on 
the same question,—has introduced an element 
of confusion in British politics. ‘There are 
many men who have stood firmly by the 
government during the last ten years who will 
not follow it in the matter of a new fiscal 
policy. They have not yet separated them- 
selves formally from the ministry, but they are 
already acting independently, and will—some 
of them, certainly—join the opposition if the 
issue at the next election is a reéstablishment 
of the protective system. 

Although the possible secession from the 





party of the government includes as many old 
Conservatives as Liberal Unionists, it is of 
great importance to Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain that the danger of home rule be 
made as prominent as possible, and that the old 
issue be used to prevent the loss of strength 
threatened by the introduction of the new issue. 

Mr. Redmond, the Irish leader, and all his 
followers in the House of Commons, frankly 
avow their determination to oppose any and 
every government which will not grant home 
rule to Ireland. Thus, although it is far from 
being their purpose, they strengthen Mr. 
Balfour and his government by holding to the 
Unionist party all men who fear the dismem- 
berment of the kingdom more than they dread 
a recurrence to protective tariff. 

No measure has been brought forward to test 
the loyalty of the supporters of the government 
in the House of Commons, and none is to be 
presented until after another general election, 
which will indicate the will of the British 
people. 

* © 
ITS OWN REWARD. 


The mystery of ministry is this: 
Who gives most blessing gains the greatest bliss. 
East-and- West. 
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COURAGE FOR CRITICISM. 


t is a rare woman who can distinguish 
between unfavorable criticism ‘of her work 
and disapproval of herself. The personal 
element, so strong in women and so necessary 
for their fullest usefulness, intrudes itself 
between the judgment and the feeling, and 
criticism becomes a torture instead of a lesson. 

The world has long known how Mr. Lewes 
protected George Eliot from unfavorable com- 
ment on her work. Not a line did she see 
which was not laden with praise. Vigorous 
as was her mind, she lent it to her own self- 
deception, and was content to live in a sort of 
fools’ paradise. 

There is one glorious exception to this lack 
of courage to endure criticism. Charlotte 
Bronté came of a brave race. She knew no 
pampering. From the wretched hardships at 
Cowan Bridge School-to the exactions of her 
blind and melancholy father, her life was a 


stern one. r 


With what unfaltering spirit she writes to 
her publishers, as she sends them a part of the 
manuscript of ‘‘Shirley’’: “I shall be glad of 
another censor, and if a severe one, so much 
the better, provided he is also just. I court 
the keenest criticism. Far rather would I 
never publish more than publish anything 
inferior to my first effort. Be honest, there- 
fore, all three of you. If you think this book 
promises less favorably than ‘Jane Eyre,’ say 
so; it is but trying again, that is, if life and 
health be spared. ’’ 

Again, after reading a scathing review, she 
writes, ‘‘I am rather encouraged than dispirited 
by the review. The hard-wrung praise extorted 
reluctantly from a foe is the most precious 
praise of all—you are sure that this, at least, 
has no admixture of fiattery.’’ 

Charlotte Bronté weighed every comment; 
she remembered every well-considered sugges- 
tion; she talked over with her publishers and 
her sisters even the most personal and venom- 
ous attacks, to get from them whatever tonic 
might be extracted from their bitterness. She 
showed during the all-too-brief years of her 
work a spirit so unfaltering that it lives as a 
shining example to every woman who condemns 
herself to die a thousand deaths because she 
lives in fear. 
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SUN-SPOTS. 


t has long been known that there is a semi- 
| regular rise and fall in the activity of the 

solar surface once in about eleven years. 
The activity manifests itself in dark spots upon 
the disk of the sun, and is measured by the 
extent of the spots and the frequency with 
which they appear. The cause of the periodic 
variation is still to be found. No explanation 
yet offered is satisfactory. 

Three years ago sun-spots had almost 
vanished, and, comparativély speaking, the 
sun was quiescent. A little later signs of 
renewed animation appeared, and last year 
sun-spots were numerous, large and intensely 
active, and the whole photosphere was boiling. 

The solar atmosphere sympathized, and 
at various points, especially round the spots, 
enormous ‘‘prominences,’’ like leaping tongues 
of flame, shot up. The culmination of the sun- 
spot cycle is doubtless approaching. 

Activity on the sun meets its response upon 
the earth, not, as many suppose, in any con- 
spicuous effect upon the temperature and 
weather, but in disturbances of terrestrial 
magnetism, which are ordinarily recognizable 
only by scientific observation. They manifest 
themselves upon the delicate instruments in 
magnetic observatories, by movements no greater 
than those produced by the passing of a trolley- 
car several hundred feet away. 

But at times the effect is more intense, and 
then we have magnetic storms, evidenced by 
brilliant auroras like those of last August, and 
sometimes by powerful earth-currents, which 





interfere with the whole telegraphic system of 
the world. In the case last summer the mag- | 
netic storm coincided exactly with the paroxysms | 











of a huge sun-spot. Such coincidences are not 
extraordinary, but by no means universal. 

The nature of the connection is not certainly 
known, but a probable explanation, suggested 
by recent discoveries, attributes it to an 
abnormal radio-activity. of the sun’s surface, 
causing the projection with enormous velocity 
of unusual swarms of ‘‘ions’’ or ‘‘corpuscles,’’ 
which reach our atmosphere in exceptional 
numbers and powerfully disturb its electrical 
and magnetic conditions. 
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SNOW. 


ow diverse are the interests of men, and 
H yet how closely the fortunes or happiness 
of all are linked to nature, has appeared 
with unusual clearness during the past winter. 
The weather is always to conversation what 
bread is to life; and the uncommon severity of 
the winter, together with the excess of snow 
which fell in the northern and eastern part of 
the country, has made easy sledding of even 
the heaviest conversational burden. 

But how various have been the comments! 
To the ordinary city man the frequent and 
heavy falls of snow have meant bad walking, 
delayed transportation and general discomfort. 
To the railroads and the trolley-lines the snow 
is always an enemy, that must be fought and 
can be conquered only at heavy expense—an 
enemy, too, that never knows when he is 
beaten, but returns undaunted the day after he 
is put to flight. 

In the cities snow is a source of great 
expense to the municipality. The cost of 
clearing the streets after a single heavy storm 
often reaches, in the larger cities, into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. But on 
the other hand, that money goes into the 
pockets of an army of laborers, most of whom 
have no regular work. To them the snow is 
a real blessing. 

It is to the country, however, that one must 
go for general appreciation of a snowy winter. 
The farmer finds the great white carpet his 
easiest highway, over which he can draw a 
much heavier load than over bare ground ; and 
he knows that his plants will be the better 
next summer for having been well covered. In 
the woods snow is absolutely necessary to the 
lumberman for hauling both his supplies and 
his logs, and a heavy fall gives him the assur- 
ance which he needs that there will be water 
enough in the spring to float his cut. 

Nor should the pleasures of the snow be 
forgotten. They are wholesome and attractive, 
and conduce to the happiness of several million 
people—most of whom, however, are under 
seventy-five years old. 

One might say other good words for the 
snow, but in the general rejoicing at the disap- 
pearance of the last of it they would be unheeded. 
So unreasonable is man! 
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nusual attentions were shown to “The Little 
White Girl’ and “Le Petit Cardinal,” which 
came to this country from London last month as 
first-cabin passengers. One of the ship’s officers 
visited them three times a day to see if they were 
travelling comfortably. The cardinal and the girl 
were paintings by Whistler, on their way, with 
various others by the same artist, to be exhibited 
here. The collection was valued at a hundred 
and forty thousand dollars, and had a whole 
section of passenger cabins to itself, instead of 
being stored with other cargo, so precious were 
the paintings considered. There is no better illus- 
tration of the value of brains and taste than the 
contrast between the worth of a bit of canvas and 
a few dollars’ worth of pigments, and the price 
which will be paid for the two when the pigments 
have been arranged on the canvas by a painter of 
ability. Px ss 
he new German law regulating the employment 
of children, which went into effect at the 
beginning of this year, provides that no child shall 
work at any building operations, in any brick- 
yard, at breaking rocks, sweeping chimneys, grind- 
ing or mixing paint, or in any cellars or vaults. 
Within the meaning of the law a child is a boy or 
girl less than thirteen years old. The law not 
only regulates the employment of children in 
factories, but in their own homes as well. This 
was necessary, as more than five hundred thousand 
children are working for hire outside of factories, 
whereas only twenty-seven thousand are employed 
in the factories. The prevalence of home indus- 
tries in Germany has made it necessary to arrange 
for the inspection of the homes to discover whether 
the children of the family are overworked or not. 
uch is written about immigration to the United 
States, little about emigration from the 
United States ; yet during the year 1903 the number 
of those who sailed for Europe from Atlantic 
coast ports was more than one-fourth as large «s 
the number of those who arrived at those ports. 
This, the immigration officers say, is evidence of 
general industrial prosperity. Most of the east- 
ward bound passengers are foreigners who have 
been in this country long enough to accumulate a 
reasonable sum of money, and are going home to 
enjoy it. Others are working men who go back 
to the old country for the sake of bringing out 
their families, or for a visit; and still others are 
men who can make enough during seven or eight 
months’ work in America to enable them to live 
abroad during the rest of the year. 
eventy-five American physicians went to Copen- 
hagen last year to visit the Finsen Medical 
Light Institute which Denmark maintains for the 























treatment of various skin diseases. A large 
majority of the patients are benefited, if not 
wholly cured, The treatment consists in expo- 
sing the diseased parts to the rays of.an electric 
are lamp concentrated by a series of lenses and 
filtered through distilled water. The filtration 
removes the heat rays, but leaves the violet, ultra- 
violet and blue rays, which are said to destroy the 
disease germs. The process is siow. Lupus 
vulgaris, in dealing with which the institute has 
been most successful, requires treatment for 
several months to effect a cure, and in aggravated 
cases it takes a year or more. But the results are 
so satisfactory that Queen Alexandra has equipped 
a hospital in London with the Finsen light, and 
there are Finsen institutes in Berlin and Paris. 
The treatment is also employed in the United 
States, although not so extensively as abroad, for 
the disease on which it works most effectively is 
not common here. 
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THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THINGS. 


— of the charming little essays with 
which Charles Dudley Warner used to delight 
us a dozen or so years ago may remember one 
entitled “The Red Bonnet,” which was concerned 
with the influence of things upon character. 

There was once a woman, Mr. Warner declares, 
sober in mind and sedate in body, whose plain 
dress exactly represented her desire to be incon- 
spicuous and to do good, to improve every day of 
her life in actions that should benefit mankind. 

One day this woman had occasion to buy a new 
hat, and led by some impulse which she could not 
explain, selected a red one with a dull red plume. 
It did not harmonize with the rest of her attire, 
nor did it fit with her apparent character, yet she 
bought it. More than that, she wore it, and when 
she wore it she became conscious not of the incon- 
gruity of her hat to her gowns, but of the rest of 
her apparel to her hat. 

Of course such incongruity could not be per- 
mitted to endure; hat or gowns must win the day. 
From the first there was no question of the issue ; 
in a very short time the hitherto soberly gowned 
lady blossomed out like the rose. Nor was this 
all; her whole disposition changed in conformity 
to the hat, and from a sedate and serious-minded 
woman she became a devotee of society. 

Beneath the humor of the story there is much 
truth. Rough street boys have been started on the 
upward path by making them wear neckties and 
live up to them, and many a tired, discouraged 
woman has lived down to her shabby gloves or 
shoes. 

What is the solution of the problem? To ignore 
the moral influence of things? It is possible, 
perhaps, but is there not a wiser way? Is it not 
better to enlist the influence of things upon the 
side of the best? 

“If mother had had her way,” a girl laughingly 
said of a woman noted for the charm of her home, 
“she would have lived down to her kitchen aprons, 
but I've made her hve up to her old lace. We 
ean hire a cook for the kitchen, but we can’t hire 
a mother for the parlor.” Was it not, after all, in 
its way, the story of the red bonnet? 


* © 
SHE KNEW THEIR WAYS. 


he winners of world-wide fame are few in liter- 

ature as elsewhere, but the distinction and 
consideration accorded to even a modest literary 
success are one of the acknowledged rewards of 
the profession of letters. In an author’s own 
home, however, the tribute of appreciation and 
praise, even if it is echoed or intensified, is also 
likely to be wholesomely dashed with the spicy 
frankness that emanates from nursery and kitchen. 

“Why don’t you ever read my books?” asked 
one writer of rather solid literature jestingly of 
his son. 

The boy, fearful of hurting his father’s feelings, 
put his reply as delicately as he knew how. 

“T will, you know, when I’m older,” he said, 
“but now I read only interesting books.” 

That boy has now grown up and taken to jour- 
nalism. There are other children in the family, 
and one, a daughter, recently had her first article 
accepted for publication—a fact which acciden- 
tally reached the ears of Nora in the kitchen. 

Nora has been long in her place, and feels that 
she fully understands the peculiarities of literary 
people. They must never have their desks dusted, 
they attach absurd importance to the wrong bit of 
paper getting into the waste. basket, they generally 
fail to hear the dinner-bel!, but jump wildly and 
gasp about their nerves if the dust-pan falls down- 
stairs or one drops a poker, they forget to order 
from the marketing lst they go down-town on 
purpose to attend to, are absent-minded to a 
degree, and have to be carefully fed, and meals 
served ready to the minute on account of their 
digestions. 

She did not congratulate the mother of a bud- 
ding authoress. Her mouth fell open, and the 
saucepan remained suspended in her hand. 


“Saints preserve us, mum!” she ejaculated. “If 
they all write, won’t it be terrible!” 
® 
COOLER THAN COOL. 
ydney Smith’s name for Monckton Milnes 


(afterward Lord Houghton) was “Cool of the 
Evening,” and the reason for this choice is partly 
revealed in the anecdote below, which is taken 
from the “Reminiscences of a Royal Academician.” 

At a London dinner given by a distinguished 
man, Sydney Smith had the place of honor, and 
Milnes was among the other guests. 

Milnes’ manner to the great wit and divine was 
lacking in the respect due to age and position. 
He calmly addressed him as “Smith,” which every 
time made. those who felt what was proper wince 
as at a personal affront. 

Finally Milnes said, with something of an air: 

“I’m going on to the archbishop’s reception at 
Lambeth Palace.” 

“Oh, are you? So am I,” said Sydney Smith. 
““May I ask if you have a carriage here?” 

“No,” said the “Cool of the Evening.” 
“Well, I have, and I shall be happy to give you 








~ 





@ seat in it, but you must do me one favor. Don’t 


call the archbishop Howley '” 

The voice and manner of piteous entreaty con- 
vulsed the company and crushed Milnes, who 
retired as soon as possible from the table. 
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THE LITTLE SHOP. 


Mens: Jules Huret, the French journalist, is the 
son of a rich and astute merchant, and enjoys 
telling a story which the New York Tribune 
repeats, in illustration of his father’s fine business 
sense. His father occupied a small shop on the 
ground floor of a large building. He was then at 
the beginning of his career, and his profits were 
meager. Nevertheless he was thrifty and eco- 
nomical. A clothing firm, which occupied all of the 
building except the part held by Monsieur Huret, 
had arranged with the proprietor to take that part 
also, whenever they were ready to pay the rental 
demanded. 


The time came, and the manager of the firm 
ealled on Monsieur Huret, and intimated courte- 
ously to him that he would do well to look about 
for another stand at once, since the clothing firm 
would be taking over the whole building in May. 

“But 1 don’t wish to move,” said Monsieur 
Huret. 

“Well, but you have to,” said the manager. 
“You are a poor man, and my firm is rich. ve 
can afford to pay three times as much rent for this 
floor as you can. Now, if you will leave quietly, 
without making any fuss, we’ll help you to find a 
new place. But if you stay you’ll have to pay a 
rent that will simply beggar ag 

“Give me two weeks to think the matter over,” 
said Monsieur Huret, humbly. 

“Very well,” the manager replied. Two weeks 
later he called again, and was received with smiles. 

“Everything is arranged, my friend,” said Mon- 
sieur Huret. “You may stay here as before. I don’t 

ay any rent at all, but you pay twenty-five hundred 
rancs a yd more than you paid last year. I have 
bought the building.” 
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A YOUNG COLLABORATOR. 


r. Barrie is said to be indebted to a little boy 

for one much applauded line in his play of 
“Little Mary.” The play deals satirically with 
the vice of gluttony, and this is the first time in 
the author's literary career that he has not relied 
solely upon his own talent. 


He has a favorite companion and friend, little 
Tommy Davis. One day Mr. Barrie brought the 

y some sweets, and asked, as he presented them: 

“If I gave you these and told you, if you ate 
them, you would be sick in the morning, what 
would you say?” 

“I'd say I'd be sick to-night.” 

Mr. Barrie was ae ae oy with the answer, fitting, 
as it did, so completely his conception of a glutton- 
ous appetite. 

“Let me use that for my new play,” he said to 
the boy, “‘and as pert author, you shall receive a 
royalty of a halfpenny of every performance 
given.” 

The little author of course accorded permission, 
and a contract was drawn up, and duly signed and 
sealed. 

The London newspaper which tells this story 
says that Mr_ Barrie has scrupulously adhered to 
his bargain. The play is extremely peer. and 
little Tommy bids fair to amass a small fortune—a 
small fortune, be it remarked. 
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FAIR WARNING. 


t one time Horace Greeley lived in a pleasant 
estate on the Hudson River. It was ap- 
proached by a narrow lane from the street, says a 
writer in the Springfield Republican, and was four 
miles out from the city hall on the Harlem road. 


The ground from the house on one side sloped 
down to the river; on the other was a garden 
which bore fruit, accessible to boys. On Sunday, 
their day of freedom as well as Mr. Greeley’s, the 
sought the orchard. 

ir. Greeley never saw or heard them... But 
Mrs. Greeley always saw them, and from her 
= on the piazza she would call to Mr. Greeley 
o put on his hat and “deal with them.” 

Mr. Greeley would never have disturbed them, 
but he always complied with his wife’s wish—in 
his own time and way. As he slowly reached for 
his hat, he shouted : 

“I'm coming after you, boys!” 

Of course not many captures were made. 

ay 


& 
JAPANESE COURAGE. 


he little men of Japan who have dared to face 

the Russian bear can give the world many 
thrilling stories of courage, says V. C., and many 
of clever stratagem as well. 


One of the powerful nobles of the olden time 
was forced to flee from his enemy in haste. He 
hid in a barrel and was borne away by servants, 
who, meeting the enemy, declared that the barrel 
contained food. 

“If there is anything living in it there will be 
blood on my sword,” said the nobleman’s enemy, 
and thrust his weapon into the barrel. It went 
a the hidden man’s legs and made a terrible 
wound. But he, with quick thought, wiped the 
blade on the hem of his garment as it was drawn 
out, so that it went out clean and he was not 
discovered. 

ey 
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CONTINUED. 


W‘ are told that, in many directions, it is the 
impossible which is true. Perhaps the ex- 
travagance of the following story, told by the 
New York Times, may help vouch for its accuracy: 


A book club had engaged in the study of 
“Hamlet.” But two meetings had taken place when 
one member met another at an afternoon tea. 

“Aren’t you dying for the next meeting of the 
club?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. Why?” 

“Why, because we're studying ‘Hamlet’! Aren't 
you simply crazy to know how it comes out?” 


& 





NOT COMMITTING HIMSELF. 


A= who is noted for the reluctance with 
which he declares definite and positive judg- | 
ments was talking to some friends in his office. 


A flock of sheep, newly sheared, passed by. 

“Those sheep have just been sheared,” observed 
one of the visitors. 

The non-committal proprietor of the office gazed | 
out the window while his guests waited. Finally 
after the last sheep had passed, he said: | 

“It looks like it, on this side.” | 
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* For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “ Brown’s Bronchiat Troches.”’ (Adv. 
STAMPS 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 

Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 

Rica, Turkey, Tunis. etc., and Album egly ee. 

1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 diff. U.S. 


25c. Agents wanted, 50%. 1904 List FREE: 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St.Louis,Mo. 














Music Lovers, 


SEND US 


50 Cents 


and we will send you (prepaid) 
one of the unapproachable 


Ditson 
Half-Dollar Series. 


Full folio size and the greatest values 
ever given in music collections. 


Do not confuse these with cheap music. 


They represent such composers as Mas- 
cagni, Bohm, Behr, Gabriel-Marie, Ascher, 

raga, herini, Mendelssohn, Rubin- 
stein, Raff, Schumann, Handel, Burgmutlier, 
Reinecke, etc., etc., are beautifully printed 
on extra quality paper and well bound. 


If bought as sheet music these collec- 
tions would cost $5 or more each. 


Dance Waltzes for the Piano. 64 pages. 
Easy Pour-Hand Pieces (2d & 3d grades). 62 p. 











Easy Pieces in Easy Keys. Vol. 1. 56 p. 
Easy Pieces in Easy Keys. Vol. 2. 56 p. 
Easy Salon Music for the Piano. 64 p. 


Favorite Duets for Violin and Piano. 60 p. 
Forty Ve Piano Pieces. P. 
Four-Hand Recreations (sd grade). 62 p. 
Marches and Two-Steps for the Piano. 62 p. 
Thirty Songs for Children. 50 p. 
Very Easy Piano Duets (1st & 2d grades). 60 p. 


As the oldest and largest music house in 
America, we offer these volumes as the most 
satisfactory collections ever known in the 
history of music publications. 








Sold by Music Dealers or mailed as above. 








OLIVER DITSON CO.,3. 


Dept. B, 150 Tremont St., Boston. 
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A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 


Walter Baker & G0.s 


THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS _IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 











Be Loyal to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by Wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


Kither of thetwo styles shown 
in any two colors of enamel, 














| signs free. 


2ic, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


with any three letters and any 
two figures desired. Made in 
buttons Ginape, stick or hat 
pins as desired. Straight from 
factory to weurer at the fol- 
lowing remarkable prices: 

In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 
10 cents. In Sterling Silver ) per 
dozen. Sample 25 cents. 


Write for our beautiful cata- 
logue, showing hundreds of de 
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All work guaranteed. Money 
back if not satistied. ny 

Special designs and estimates @ 
gladly furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 











plete. Containing no ‘‘free oil,’ 
harmless to color, skin or fabric. 


99,44, pure. 








The cake of Ivory Soap is so large and the price so small that 
some are misled to believe, quality is sacrificed to quantity.* 


* There is no ‘‘free’’ (uncombined) oil or alkali in Ivory Soap. 
it rinses perfectly. 


The combination is com- 
There being no ‘‘ free alkali,’’ it is 
& ’ 
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a you of the doves 

we saw 

Fed by the good and ancient 
law ° 

Of Venice in St. Mark’s 

great square, 

Their red feet pattering here 
and there, 

And all the splendid flecks and 
motes 

Reflected on their burnished throats! 

Quite unafraid, their soft wings fanned 

Your face, they perched upon your hand, 

Off your own lips they took the grain; 

They cooed, and soared, and came again; 

The stranger, you,—these things of air 

Seven hundred years had owned the square. 


All of seven hundred years ago 

The storied hero, Dandolo, 

Afar from Venice sought her right, 

His whole soul in the sea-queen’s fight. 
And all the fortunes of the hour 

Hung on the chance that by some power 
The foeman’s numbers might be had, 
Could any runner be so mad. 

When lo, a speck upon the sky— 

A flock of speeding doves on high 
Flashed soon like swords upon the blue, 
Then round him in great circles flew, 
And messages beneath their wings 

For Venice won tremendous things! 


Back to the palaces that seem 

Risen from the water like a dream 

And magic vapor, long ago 

The doves were brought by Dandolo. 
Then the Grand Council, with their trains 
Of gallants with their jeweled chains 

And long-plumed caps,—the men of old 
Whose names were in the Book of Gold, 
The proud Venetian princes, they 

Of half the world of that glad day 

The rulers, straight engrossed and passed 
A law that long as time should last 

The doves should every day be fed ; 

And wo be on the luckless head 

Of any wretch that did them harm, 
Protected by the state’s strong arm. 

No tender dove or fluttering mate 

Too. small, and Venice not too great. 


The power of Venice is a tale 
Twice-told ; her glories all are pale ; 
Crumble her palaces; the moth 

Is in her gonfalons; but troth 

That every lad in Venice loves 

Is kept forever with the doves. 

And so the creatures make their homes 
About St. Mark’s resplendent domes, 
And sip the water while they sport 
In the old doges’ palace court, 

And feel the blessedness of fate,— 
The children of a grateful state! 
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THE BELL-RINGERS. 


HE missionary had come back 
di on a vacation to his own little 

village in New England. It 
was a Village of poor folk, and had 
never given much to missions— 
except the missionary. Its state 
of mind, in consequence, was at 
once humble and exalted. 

The missionary told about his 
work three times on Sunday; but it was at the 
Sunday-school service in the afternoon that 
enthusiasm waxed highest. The missionary was 
always a favorite with children, and these boys 
and girls of his own town listened with rapt 
attention while he told about the little meeting- 
house that he hoped to build out West, and the 
different ways in which he and his Indians were 
trying to raise money for it. At the end of 
the talk the children clapped and clapped and 
clapped, and when the din was subsiding, one 
little boy cried out with explosive earnestness : 

“*Can’t we help? Can’t we do something ?’’ 

The missionary smiled, and the mothers 
sighed; but other voices had taken up the 
question, and now on all sides was heard the 
same cry: 

**Can’t we help ?”’ 

‘Could you build the steeple?’’ suggested 
the missionary ; and he named the sum of money 
necessary. 

Mothers and fathers shook their heads, and’ 
the children’s faces fell. 

‘*Perhaps you could give us the bell to call 
the Indians to meeting ?’’ 

Again there was a shaking of heads; but 
suddenly out of the silence spoke the little boy 
who had first asked the question. 

‘*We could give the rope to pull the bell,’’ he 
said. 

There was a burst of delighted applause. 
The little boy was allowed to pass the collec- 
tion-plate, and he wondered why some of the 
mothers had tears in their eyes as they dropped 
in their nickels, and why some of the fathers 
seemed so deeply stirred. 

Two years afterward the missionary came 
home for another vacation, and brought with 
him a photograph of the little mission church. 
In the doorway stood an Indian lad, pulling 
on the end of a bell-rope. He passed the 
photograph round among the eager children, 
and as they studied it he said to them: ‘‘My 
little friends, you can see here one end of your 




















benefaction ; the other end stretches up toward 
heaven.’’ 

And the children’s faces shone, for they 
knew what he meant. 
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ESSAYS FROM PHILIPPINE SCHOOLS. 


ubstantial proof of what American school- 
S teachers are doing in the Philippine Islands 

is offered by the Chicago Tribune in a set of 
compositions written by Filipino pupils. The 
Tribune offered two cash prizes to the children in 
the school at San Mateo who should write the 
best essays on “America.” Vicente Santiago, 
twelve years old, who wrote with pen and ink 
this year for the first time, won the first prize, and 
Ismaelito Amado, thirteen years old, the second. 
Mr. Hoye, the teacher, allowed them no aid, and 
their papers were not revised except by them- 
selves, but their penmanship is almost copper- 
plate, and their spelling and grammar are not at all 
bad. The tenses of verbs proved the chief stum- 
bling-block. Ismaelito Amado’s essay was neatly 
typewritten. 


“I can easily realize that the American govern- 
ment is much better than the Spanish government,” 
wrote Ismaelito. “The difference is, Spanish 
Government had not much interest to teach the 
boys and girls, and it did not have any free schools 
as the American Government very school 
in the Spanish time were not free, and if a person 
wished to study, he should buy or PY, all the 
books which the teacher gives him for himself: 
So I think here is a reason why many of the 
Philippinos do not know how to read and write :— 
Everybody knows that the Philippine islands are 
a poor country and that many of its people are 
poor, also. Now most of these people have sons 
and daughters. They wish them to learn, but 
could they learn if their fathers and mothers had 
not enough money to pay the teachers? 

“But as I see to the American Government, do 
not do these facts at all. They have free schools, 
free books, etc., to be used by the pupils in a 
schoolhouse ; and so, though some of we boys, and 
girls are r, we can go to the American schools 
ae without costing us anything.” 

Only four years ago the little boy who now 
writes on the typewriter this essay on the Amer- 
ican school system hid in a “tin house” with his 
tage: watched the battle in which General 

awton was killed. That was his first acquaint- 
ance with Americans. 

“The name of the governor of the P. I. is Mr. 
William H. Taft,” wrote the winner of the first 

rize. “He isa good governor. Before the presi- 

ent in the U. 8. would change this governor and 
would give another employ in the U.S. But when 
the peoples in Manila knew that the president in 
the U. 8S. would change this governor. The 
wrote to the president and said that if he woul 
| pen not to taken this governor in the P. I. so 

e stayed here. 

“United States is a very strong country,” the 
writer continues. “Peoples in the United States 
were all very wise. Most of them can read and 
write. And they are good. 

“Schools are very many in the U.S. The boys 
and girls in the U. 8. Should not sto to go 
school till they are wise; so when , are full- 
—- they are all wise and some of them were 

octors, layers, merchants, priests and some were 
teachers. 

“The Americans is better than the Spaniards,” 
says Vicente, “because the Americans wishes 
do goer to the Philipinos. And the Philippinos 
wishes to do good to them also.” 

“The American pay anything they like,’’ writes 
Carmelo Cristi, sixteen — old, ‘but the Spanish 
government did not ag anything to the poor 
people, also if they like woods or anything else 
hey did not pay it.” 

A photograph of Mr. Hoye’s school shows about 
a | of his two hundred pupils, extremely bright 
and neat-looking boys and girls. Nearly all the 
essays = good accounts of our plan of gov- 
ernment. 
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HOW THE OTHER HALF WORKS. 


he head clerk, the bookkeeper and the cashier 
2 were looking out the office window at a gang 

of laborers shoveling snow in the street. 
The boss of the gang was not in sight, and the 
men, consequently, were “taking things easy.” 


“Look at the fellow in front there with the pipe. 
Ha!” exclaimed the bookkeeper. ‘‘He’s really 
taken one stroke! Now another! He must be 
losing his mind.” 

“Tl bet,” laughed the head clerk, ‘that he won’t 
throw that shovelful before you can count ten.” 

“One, two, three,” began the cashier—‘tyou lose. 
There it goes. But now he’s resting.” 

“This fellow back here,” said the bookkeeper 
“hasn’t done a stroke since we’ve been watching.” 

“And look at that human glacier with the old 
fur cap on. You’d have to drive stakes and sight 
across ’em to see whether he is moving at all.” 

“And yet,” said the head clerk, sticking his pen 
behind his ear and putting one foot on the chair, 
“that’s only a sample of the way these city 
employés do us taxpayers out of money right 
along. There isn’t a good man on the whole 
street department gang. Now if we could throw 
out some of the grafters there in city hall and put 
in a decent city government we could get a bunch 
of live men who would push the snow off the 
streets in a hurry.” 

“It’s an Sent said the bookkeeper, “and 
the trouble isn’t altogether the men ; it’s the bosses. 
That boss out there doesn’t care a rap whether the 
men keep at work or not. He got his job through 
ae) gy pull.” 

“Out in our town,” said the cashier, “we have 
a man that knows his business. When I came in 
this morning, the streets were clean.” 

“Look!” cried the bookkeeper, excitedly. “That 
old buck in front there has his shovel ready for 
another stroke.” 

The three men laughed. Then there was a step 
behind them. The head of the firm had come in. 
As his three employés turned and saw him they 

lvanized themselves into action, and scrambl 

ack to their desks. The head of the firm had a 
grim smile on his face. He had heard a good 
part of the conversation. 
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LANDLUBBERS ON SHIPBOARD. 


hen the United States monitor Arkansas 
anchored off Memphis on its trip up the 
Mississippi River a year ago, a family— 
father, mother and seven children—went on board 
the queer steel vessel. The father, the New 
York Sun says, held two of his boys by the hands, 
and as they were shown about by one of the 
apprentice seamen he pointed out objects of 
interest. 

“That thar is the turtle, Johnny,” he said, 
nas to the big turret with the twelve-inch 
guns sticking out. 

“Goodness, paw!” said Johnny. “Jes’ look what 
bag front legs it’s got!” 

“They call hit a turtle, Jimmy,” “paw” ex- 
plained, “because it can turn clean over on its 





pn an’ go after the enemy all spraddled out, I 
reckon.” 

At Paducah, Kentucky, a countryman boarded 
the Arkansas with a Knowing air. He walked 
round for some time, going over the ship three 
or four times, but looking mostly at the fighting 
top. His eyes seemed fascinated by that part o 
the vessel, and the seamen noticed that he looked 
a as if he thought something was going 
to happen there. Finally he turned to one of them. 

“Pardner,” said he, “when do they call time 
nex’?” 

The sailor did not understand him, and said so. 

“Hain’t that the fightin’ top?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” replied the sailor. 

“Wall,” said the Kentuckian, “then hain’t you- 
all wt to give us a few rounds?” 

“What, do =~ mean?” the sailor asked, sup- 
posing the visitor wanted them to fire the big guns 
‘or q 


“IT mean I come on this here steamboat to see a 
fight,” said he, “en I wanted to see hit. I’ve 
heerd tell a whole lot about the way you fellers 
fight with the mitts on, an’ I want to see hit done. 
So I reckon as how it’s about time you-all was 
a-givin’ us a few rounds.” 

hen the sailor understood. The visitor thought 
the fighting top was the ring where the ship’s 
men boxed. 

““What’s this here thing?” asked a boy, pointing 
to the winch used for hoisting the boats. A sea- 
man told him what it was. 

“My stars!” he exclaimed. “Do you lift the 
enemy’s boats clean outen the water so’s to get a 
good aim at ’em?” 

“Don’t you have any ramrods to them gun- 
barrels?” was the question of another Kentuckian, 
as he inspected the big twelve-inch guns. 

One of the ship’s jokers gravely told him that 
they pulled out the mainmast when they needed a 
ramrod, and that the last time they used it the 

n went off accidentally and blew the mainmast 
nto Posey County, Indiana, which explained why 
the ship had no mainmast then. 








t ten years old, or somewhat later, 
Tom Smith resolved to be Dictator ; 
But at fifteen was quite content 
With being one day President. 


At twenty all his mind was set 

On Congress or the Cabinet. 

At thirty, having grown much wiser, 
He tried to run for Supervisor ; 

He had (and paid for) an ovation, 
But failed to get the nomination. 


’Twas then, with politics disgusted,— 
With temper “riled” and wallet “busted,” 
He sought the post of an Inspector 

Of Customs from the Port Collector. 


He’s sixty now, and one can wager 
That he will die a simple gager. 


LINCOLN’S SENSIBLE HINT. 


braham Lincoln was no sooner inaugurated 
A President of the United States than he was 
besieged by a horde of office-seekers; and 
much of the time he should have given to the 
weighty concerns of state he was compelled to 
devote to listening to their claims. It is a mar- 
velous tribute to Mr. Lincoln’s patience and 
kindness of heart that he never lost his temper. 
He hated to say no, but there were not enough 
offices to go round; so he often met the impor- 
tunate applicant with a story that left him in good 
humor, but effectually balked his ambition to 
serve his country as postmaster or in one of the 
departments in Washington. 


Among those who went to Washington soon 
after Lincoln was inaugurated was a man named 
Chase, whose home was in New Hampshire. He 
had worked hard for Lincoln’s election, and 
thought he was entitled to some consideration. 
He wanted an office of some kind. He had several 
interviews with the President, but could get no 
satisfaction. One day Mr. Lincoln noticed him in 
the throng of office-seekers, and calling him into 
his private office, said : 

“Chase, you are from New Hampshire, I be- 
lieve?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“I never was in New Hampshire but once,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, “and that was in the fall of the 
alr cold, rough day, and a high wind was 

lowing. Just outside the city I noticed a big 
bull-thistle, and on this thistle was a bumblebee 
ying to extract honey from the blossom. The 

nd blew the thistle every which way, but the 
bumblebee stuck. I have come to the conclusion 
that persistency is a characteristic of Prony | 
in New Hampshire, whether men or bumblebees. 

Chase laughed, but said nothing. Doubtless he 
thought that at last he was to be rewarded with 
an office. Then Mr. Lincoln went on, thoughtfully : 

“Chase, I have often wondered whether that 
bumblebee got enou honey out of that bull- 
thistle to pay him for his nastics.” 

This completed the interview. Chase left the 
presence of the President, and a few hours later 
started on his way home to New Hampshire. 

He went back to his business, which was that of 
running a sawmill, and managed it so successfully 
that he became one of the substantial men of his 
town. He had the good sense not to be offended 
at the President’s somewhat pointed story, with 
its personal application, and when Mr. Lineoin 
ag shot there was no more sincere mourner than 
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AMONG THE ALPS. 


Il the world comes over the Wengern Alp in 
A Switzerland, writes Mr. Daniel Rhodes in 
“A Pleasure Book of Grindelwald,” but 
only a small part of it stops longer than a few 
hours, or one night at the most. The reasons for 
this are obvious after reading the letter of a man 
who was once obliged to stay at the Scheidegg for 
several weeks. 


This is the clearest day of the season, he wrote 
and there is so much noise in and about this hotel 
that for the present it is quite impossible to work, 
or perhaps even to write an intelligible letter. 
The little brass cannon is going off every few 
moments under my window, but I prefer that to 
the brass band. 

The view is also distracting. Every path to hill- 
top or glacier is now a wri ng serpent of human 
forms; and just in front of the hotel are crowds 
more, of all nationalities, taking all kinds of friih- 
schoppen and lunches. 

There are green-coated Germans armed with 
mare and guide-books, who, before they go down 
will know the name of every peak, pass and 
glacier to be seen from the Lauberhorn top ; young, 
stalwart German girls with knapsacks on tacks; 











es 





unkempt Englishwomen on walking tours, tired in 
the eyes and with set teeth; enormous provincial 
Frenchmen with khaki knickerbockers, baby 
socks, and little tricolor flags; bibulous, musical 
Swiss in great numbers—most of these making 
much noise. 

Less noisy, perhaps, but triumphant above all, is 
the American voice, level and clear, that leaves 
nothing to the imagination. 

Telescopes abound. To them are tied great 
placards with neatly printed “Gemsen, Chamois.” 

It costs a france to have the cannon fired. When 
some noise-loving Swiss has produced the coin the 
concierge puts in the charge and then stands up 
and shouts, “Cannonenschuss! Coup de cannon! 
Cannon -firing!” while a porter gives further 
emphasis to the announcement by ringing two 
terrible bells. The concussion may only break a 
window-pane, or it may bring down aii avalanche 
from the Jungfrau. If it is the latter a dozen 
voices are bawling, “Avalanche! Lawine!” and 
out of the restaurant come ae Pe ete of tour- 
ists, napkins in hand, to gaze at this long-expected 
wonder. Most excited, apparently, of all comes 
the manager of the hotel, rushing at a telescope, 
and calling out, “Avalanche! Avalanche! Fiinfzig 
centimes alles!” (Ten cents apiece.) It is his 
regular stock-in-trade joke, and the Swiss like it, 
but the Germans look doubtful. 
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HIS REWARD. 


he train was snow-bound twenty miles from 
¥ the nearest station, and the passengers, with 

one exception, found the waiting weary. 
The exception, a stolid Scandinavian, drew from 
his valise a squeaky accordion from which he 
extracted such melancholy strains that the pas- 
sengers were moved, not to tears, but to wrath. 
When the concert had lasted half an hour, one of 
the listeners rose, quietly helped himself to the 
musician’s hat and proceeded to take up a collec- 
tion. 


He proved such a persistent beggar that before 
long the hat sagged with its burden of nickels and 
dimes. The player, inspired by the rattle of coin, 
played with renewed vigor. 

As the man with the hat approached him, the 
interested passengers craned their necks to see 
the wy ye ut there was no presentation. 
Instead, the man who had passed the hat calmly 
stowed the collection away in his own trouser’s 
pocket, tossed the empty hat to the Scandinavian 
and gravely returned to his novel. 

“Vell!” exclaimed the astonished musician. 
“Who vas dot money for?” 

“For me,” said the man. “I guess I deserve 
a for having to sit next to music like 


Even the Scandinavian joined in the laugh that 
followed, and a little later he got the money—on 
condition that he should not play any more. 
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IN ELIJAH KELLOGG’S CHURCH. 
O": of the “boys” who so admired Elijah 


Kellogg and were influenced to good by 

his teaching says that he one night took a 
young lady to church to hear Mr. Kellogg preach. 
The youth had started in a happy frame of mind, 
due to his pleasure in the society of his pretty 
companion ; but when he was settled in his seat, 
he began to be more and more conscious of the 
pain from his new and tight-fitting shoes. Finally, 
when he could stand it no longer, he slipped the 
shoes off, unknown to his companion, and was 
once more comfortable. 


In a little while the usual crowd began to pour 
in. There was a demand for seats, and the 
— ed fixed his gaze on the boys he knew so 
well. 

“Here,” he called, “John, Thomas, Ezra, Henry 
ne William, come this way and sit on the pulpit 
steps!’ 


; e other boys started, but the sufferer kept his 
a 


seat. 

“Come, come!” cried the inexorable preacher. 
“No hanging back.” 

It was impossible to disobey, even when one 
had “beaued” a young lady to the meeting. So 
the wretched youth took his shoes in his hand and 
shuffled up the aisle, to the amusement of all 
observers. It was an experience he was not 
allowed to forget. 
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HAD TO TRAVEL FREE. 


hen Edward Eggleston was a boy of 

eighteen, writes his brother in “The 

First of the Hoosiers,” he was believed 
to have consumption, and was sent to Minnesota 
for his health. He went up the Mississippi with a 
genial, although profane, captain who did not 
believe the boy was going in the right direction. 


“The thing for you to do is to go back home 
quick and pick out the place you want to be 
buried in,’ he said. “You’re too far gone to git 
any good out of that Minnesoty air.” 

Long afterward, when Eggleston had become 
well known, and could have travelled free on 
many conveyances in that hospitable Western 
country, he nevertheless insisted on paying full 
fare wherever he went. He had always opposed 
the granting of special rates to clergymen. But 
on the Mississippi steamer he was compelled to 
travel free. 

“It’s been my rule all my life,” said the old 
captain, who always refused his money, “never to 
charge fare to a corpse, an’ you’re a corpse, 
thou ‘ou don’t look like it. 

“The first time you travelled with me I told you 
you hadn’t more’n a month to live. Well, that 
month’s gone many a year ago, an’ so you’re dead 
or else I’m a liar, and I never yet allowed even a 
preacher to call me a liar. You can’t pay fare on 
any boat that I own without callin’ me a liar, and 
that settles it.” 


* © 


A SLIGHT COMPLICATION. 


gentleman and his wife were sitting in one 
A of the front rows in a theater. On the floor 
the man saw a large hat-pin with an amber 

head. The Chicago News tells what he did with it. 


Looking about him, he saw that two women and 
their escorts had just sat down. To one of the 
women he presented the pin. A shake of the 
head indicated that he had made a mistake. 

Then he tried two ladies across the aisle. They 
seemed to be interested. The pin was acuriosity, 
and its amber of a unique carving. They hesitated, 
but handed the pin back. 

Desperately, he began the search anew. Two 
ladies unattended seemed likely owners. To 
them also he showed the pin. ey took it and 
enjoyed its pattern. 

ust then the man felt a tug on his sleeve. It 
was his wife, and she remarked, “Why are you 
showing my hat-pin to strangers?” 

Blushing, he went over to the ladies, who were 
still looking at the pin, and explained. 

“It’s my wife’s hat-pin,” he said, but in sucli 


conscious y gull accents that the women handed 
th doubting smiles. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 
hen naughty Jim pulled Jenny's 
braid, 
Wee Susie laughed (the jolly maid!). 
“Oh, what a funny thing to see! 
Tee-hee, tee-hee, tee-hee!" 


But when Jim twitched at Sue's own 
curl, 

She cried (the inconsistent girl!): 

“Oh, what a naughty thing to do! 
Boo-hoo, boo-hoo, boo-hoo!"’ 


an = a. 
= — 


GROWING UP. 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
hen I was five I used to b'lieve 
In fairies; and I wouldn't leave 
My mother for a minute; 
I didn’t want to go at night 
In any room ‘cept where a light 
Was burning brightly in it. 
When I was six I really thought 
The world was flat, and stopped off 
short 
With just high walls around it; 
And when I lost my doll, I cried 
And couldn't stop, although I tried, 
Till Sister Mary found it. 
But now I know what things are true, 
And I go vis'ting Cousin Lou 
Alone — she’s most eleven. 
Dark rooms don't frighten me, and I 
Just only very seldom cry, 
For now I'm almost seven! 
acho 


HOW TABBY FOUND A HOME. 


BY LYDIA A. STRYKER. 


[vay Tabby was worried. Any one 
who knew anything about cats could 
$2EK0E have told that by the way she tried to 
cuddle all of her five babies closer and closer to 
her warm body, and by the anxious tone of her 
voice when she spoke to them. For a mother 
cat does talk to her babies, and the funny, furry 
little ones understand her, even if people do not. 

The north wind blew cold that night. It 
swept in under the barn, even to the farthest 
corner, where Mistress Tabby had her home. 
The kittens shivered and mewed faint little 
mews. Their mother hugged them all as close 
to her as she could, but she could not keep 
them warm. 

“It is very unkind for people to move and 
leave their cats behind,’’ thought Tabby. 

It seemed to grow colder every minute. When 
morning came she cuddled the babies close to 
each other and slipped away, very softly, while 
they were asleep. First she tried the big barn. 
The haymow would make a soft, warm house. 
‘*Bow-wow! Go away!’’ said the dog. Mis- 
tress Tabby had to climb a fence to get away 
from him. 

How she did hunt! Into every box, under 
porches, under sheds, high and low, but not 
a place could she find. She was trotting along 
over the fences when she saw Miss Emily. 
Why Tabby thought that Miss Emily would 
help her no one knows. But she stopped and 
looked at Miss Emily, and mewed. It was such 
an anxious, worried mew that Miss Emily 
looked up at once. She liked cats. 

‘*Poor pussy, what is the matter ?’’ 

‘*Mew!’’ said Tabby. 

‘*Are you hungry? Come in the house; I’ll 
give you something.” © 

Mistress Tabby was very glad of the milk. 
She had not had any breakfast. After she had 
eaten it she rubbed against Miss Emily to say 
thank you. Then she went to the door. 
**Mew!”’ she said. 

Miss Emily opened the door, and Mistress 
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THE LITTLE 


AWN BY BEATFICE BAXTER RUYL 


LAUNDRESS. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 
1. 


ANAGRAM VERSES. 
I. 
An - -~-- she would not be; 


She gave no flour - 

She Rated, in a poor . 
She never walked when - 
Mice made within her - - 
And e’ena blind -- 


, hot she. 


ran. 
Stay, 
away. 
II. 

As I satin --- ---- branches, 

To ------- I searcely dared, 
For fear -- --- would see me. 

© dear, but I was scared! 
Il saw --- ---- the bushes 

To find her wished-for game, 
But ere she had espied me 

The welcome rescue came. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
When some so sumptuously one, 
While others suffer for two and three, 
Is it strange my whole is wrongly used 
By a few who only “darkly see’? 
Il. 
My first will “keep the wind away.” 
A bov asked for my last one day. 

In Scotland’s grim, ancestral halls 
My whole hangs often on the walls. 
III, 

The golden grain is ready to first, 
My second is hanging high up on the tree. 
The two words combined 
. In three syllables find 
What you do when you come back to me. 
IV. 
My first was in use in ancient times, 
My third is in use Lamy | 
Among the fishermen on the coast, 
And the islands down the bay; 
My second an exclamation is, 
Of joy or grief or surprise ; 
My whole is worn ostentatiously 
Before admiring eyes. 
3. 
SUBTRACTIONS. 

Subtract five from a word meaning obscure and 
leave an acute fever; five hundred from to intimi- 
date and leave a relative; a thousand from to 
repair and leave the close; one hundred from 








near by and leave to be bereft of; fifty from part 








FAIRY TALES. BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL. 


think that you could never find, no matter how you'd try, 
A little boy as fond of hearing fairy tales as I. 


Not just the kind that grown-ups tell, or those that come in books, 


But better ones—the stories of the branches and the brooks. 
Or, when I go out all alone, on long, exploring walks, 


The ones the corn-field tells me, as I creep among the stalks: 


The stories of the robin, and the cricket, and the bee— 
But wonderfullest of them all, the story of the sea! 


he brook is like a music-box, it tinkles just the same; 


The branches swing and sing a song, like playing at a game; 


The corn keeps talking all the time, and bowing very low; 
I hear the birds and singing bugs most anywhere I! go. 


They all tell different stories, and I don't know which is best, 


But one is way and way and way ahead of all the rest! 
The stories of the corn-field, of the brook, and of the trees— 
They're almost stupid after you have listened to the sea’s! 


t takes a lot of little waves to tell the story through; 


Each one comes running to the shore, and says a word or two, 


And then another takes its place, and it goes back to find 
Another bit of fairy tale that it has left behind. 


I stand, barefooted, on the shore, and watch them, one by one; 


The funny part about it is, the story’s never done! 
You pick it up just anywhere, you stop it when you please— 
There never was a story so convenient as the sea’s! 


t’s all about the mermaids and the parties that they give, 


And the princes turned to dolphins and the places where they live. 


Sometimes the little waves cannot remember how it goes; 
That's why they all run back to be reminded, I suppose. 
They peep down at the mermaids in their palaces of shell, 


And then come laughing up again, with something new to tell. 


In all the books of fairy tales I'm sure there cannot be 
A single one as splendid as the story of the sea! 


oe <D-~ 


| Tabby went out and hurried back to her babies. 


She had decided to take them all to Miss 
| Emily. She was sure Miss Emily would help. 
She would understand how 
much the kittens needed a 
home where it was warm. 

Tabby picked up one very 
carefully by the loose skin 
on the back of the neck and 
started off. 

It was a strange way to 
carry her babies, in her 
mouth, but it was the best 
way she could do it. 

When she reached Miss 
Emily’s the door was shut 
again. . 

‘*Mew!’’ said Tabby. 

Miss Emily opened the 
door, and Tabby walked in 
and laid down the kitten at 






. Miss Emily’s feet. ‘‘Mew!’’ 

(anyou Eas-s- she said. 
See +4 ‘Dear me!’’ said Miss 
‘ Emily. ‘‘I think I don’t 

throu should 0 meen kitten.” 

ie 4) = '-- e ‘Mew! © please!’’ said 

wt ? : it « Tabby. 
: . ‘“‘How many more are 

p there ?’’ 
— — ““Mew!” said Tabby 

i ME ee a” eee again, going to the door. 

STS = > ‘*Well, go and get them,’’ 











said Miss Emily, laughing. 


ean do.’’? And Tabby ran through the door. 
Four times after that Tabby went back and 


Progress. 


forth, carrying her babies. 
She was tired but happy 
when she laid the last one at 
Miss Emily’s feet. 

. ‘What do you want me 
to do with them?’’ asked 
Miss Emily. Tabby rub- 
bed against her and purred. 
She was sure that what- 
ever Miss Emily did would 
be right. 

Miss Emily brought a box 
from the cellar. She folded 
a piece of carpet and laid it 
in the bottom of the box. 
She put it in a warm place 
by the stove. Then she took 
the kittens and put them, 
one by one, in the box. 
Tabby watched her. When 
they were all in she jumped 
in, too. She looked up at 
Miss Emily and purred her 
thanks. No matter how 
cold it was, she need not 
worry now. There would 
always be plenty to eat and 
a warm place to sleep in her 
new home. As she snuggled 
down she sang her thanks. 





“T’ll see what I 


of a chain and leave a dark fluid; one thousand 
from a public walk and leave the whole; one 
thousand from the essence of a thing and leave 
a weapon; five hundred from a sketch and leave 
a float of timber; five from a — and leave to 
engrave in a certain way; fifty from to droop and 
leave agony. 
a 


RIMING BLANKS, 

All the omitted words rime. 
One bright, clear, frosty winter —— 
I thought I would take a drive ina —. 
The friend I invited could not say —, 
And so a span of horses ——, 
That had eaten something better than —, 
And so were in spirits high and —— 
Were brought to my door, and gave a —. 
We set out merrily on our ——, 
Taking the road that led to the —. 
Although ’twas not warm and smiling —, 
When the song-bird trills his happy ——, 
Yet the frost flowers shone in the sun’s bright —, 
And in a pine-tree I saw a blue —. 
The snow so white around us ——; 
All was peace, no sound of tumult or ——. 
We paused at a cottage, with children at —, 
And felt as merry and joyful as ——. 
But Jack Frost over the world held ——; 
Cold fingers told us that we were his ——. 
“Shall we go home?” She answered, “—, 
So we went like a flash, as people ——. 
By her fire my friend begged me to —. 
She brought in hot coffee on a ——, 
And not for an hour did I homeward —. 


” 


Answers to Puzzles in March 3d Number. 
1. Cotton, tonsil, silver, verger, German, man- 
date, data, atom, tomboy, boycott. 
2. Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
weeny with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


3. Solemn, melons, lemons. Bares, saber, 


bears. Curse, cruse, cures. Cares, races, scare, 
acres. 
4. Band b ox—bandbox. 
5. SILLY 
ANNOY 
MusTY 
PANSY 
LOFTY 
EVERY 
SHINY 


6. 1. Man, age, meant—management. 2. Cap, 


rice—caprice. 3. Ass, sir, tain—ascertain. 








y 
| am through the First reader!” 
Said young Master Rat. 
—He had gnawed through 
the volume 
Which someone laid flat 
Just obove o small rat hole.— 
“IT know C-A-T ! 
Quite enough for o spell, 
Dont you think so?” said he. 
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POU LTRY-KEEPINCG PAYS 

if you go about it the right way. FARM-POULTRY, 

semi-monthly, the most practical poultry paper 

»ublished, teaches the right way a OO @ year. 

ARM-POULTRY PUB. CO., 239 Summer Street, Boston, Mass 
Sample copy Sree 


Stenography and 

Book keeping, 

complete course 

for Home Study in all three, $5. Insures a 
gay hand. Situations for all graduates. 


. GALNES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
or 119 West izsth Street, New York, N. Y. 


so “Painkiller 


Chills (PERRY DAVIS’) 


come ot yo = a societies. 


E M ‘SCHUSTER PTs. “GENG. C0., DEPT. 26, ST. ‘R Mo. 


Ss] I, 4, NV and reatment ER Stammering”’ 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to a ee 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide St.. t. Mich. 


U. S Nickel-pitd 


4 in, long 
LIQUID PISTOLS Ng 
Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. 
recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid, No cartridges required. Over 1o shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 














Cures 
Colds 
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BrRAss BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 
meiongt Prem. Bova aS ERE 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
122 KE. 4th 8t., CINCINNATI, O, 





A woman is con- 
tent with small 
profits. A person- 

ally conducted 
business like mine 
cannot afford big 


Buy Miss White’s 
Exceptional 
expense f or adver- 


FEEDS ne 


are modest, and my patrons plea and 

loyal. Send a postal to-day for my pretty 

Catalogue, or, if you like, 6c and two names 

of others who grow flowers, and receive my Surprise 

Packet of 20 varieties of choice flowers (400 seeds) and 

complimentary entry to valuable prize contest. Ad- 

ss Miss Emma V, White, Seedswoman, 
$18 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Cotton Half Hose for Men and Misses’ 
Ribbed Stockings are world-renowned 
for their durability, fast colors and 
permanency of shape. 

Sold by dealers generally. If not 
obtainable that way send for our free 
catalogue showing colors, gauges and 
prices, and then order from us direct. 

Half Hose for Men are unequaled in 
make, dye and wearing qualities. For 
spring wear we suggest the following 
light weight styles in latest shades, 
plain colors: 

1989 —SNOWBLACK (arich, deep black). 

3s8D—NAVY . 

280 —LIGHT CARDINAL. 

9s1 —RICH TAN (for Russet Shoes). 
25c. per pair, bpairs $1.50. Sent express 
paid toany part of U.S. on receipt of price. 


Shaw Stocking Company, 
3 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 




















There’s nothing a boy 
enjoys so much as he 
does a gun. It means 
fun ; teaches accuracy; 
trains the hand and 
eye; steadies the 
nerves and de- 

velops man- 
: ly quali- 
ties. 








Daisy Rifle 


¥ 
{ isa safe gun for boys. It 
, is accurate, simple, 
™) durable and handsome, 

2 und has the sameaction 








as the big smokeless 

‘powder guns. It has 

walnut stock, nick- 

eled steel barrel, and 

)) shoots 1000 times before 
reloading. 

3 ° 
from dealers or direct 
from the factory pre- 
paid,on receipt of price. 

Send for catalogue. 
THE DAISY mes. oe. 
Plymouth, Mich.. U.8 A. 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








ges and Korea.—The Korean govern- 
ment has abandoned its neutrality and has 
ordered its troops, which number about 17,000 
men, to join the Japanese in the field. A new 
treaty was negotiated between Japan and Korea 
February 23d, by the terms of which Japan 
guarantees the independence and _ territorial 
integrity of the Korean empire and the safety 
and repose of the imperial house of Korea, and 
promises to defend both against outside aggres- 
sion or internal disturbance. Korea, on its 
part, agrees to follow the counsel of Japan in 
matters of administration. Japan is given 
express authority by the treaty to occupy such 
places in Korea as may be necessary from 
strategic points of view. 

& 


he Postal Scandals.—August W. 

Machen, late superintendent of the rural 
free delivery division of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, George E. Lorenz, formerly postmaster 
of Toledo, and Diller B. and Samuel A. Groff, 
contractors, were convicted at Washington, Feb- 
ruary 26th, of conspiracy against the government 
in the matter of contracts for the purchase of 
patent letter-box fasteners. The specific charge 
was that Machen and Lorenz. received a certain 
percentage of the money paid by the govern- 
ment for the fasteners. Machen, Lorenz and 
Diller B. Groff were sentenced to a fine of 
$10,000 and two years’ imprisonment, but 
appealed to the Court of Appeals and were 
released on bail. Sentence upon Samuel A. 
Groff was deferred upon his motion for a new 
trial. The cases are among the most important 
of those developed by Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General Bristow’s investigations. 

& 


Noe Suffrage.—The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the case of Giles 
versus the board of registration of Montgomery 
County, Ala., dismissed the case for want of 
jurisdiction on the ground that no federal 
question was involved. The case rose under 
the suffrage clause of the new constitution of 
Alabama, and the plaintiff alleged that he was 
unjustly discriminated against because of his 
color. ® 


Serious Fire at Rochester, N. Y., Feb- 

ruary 26th, burned over a large part of the 
retail dry-goods district, and caused a loss esti- 
mated at $3,000,000. ® 


F gwen Treaties between France and 
Spain and between Great Britain and 
Spain have been signed. They are identical in 
terms with the treaties which were recently 
concluded between Great Britain and France 
and between Italy and Great Britain. 


& 


enator Hanna’s Successor.—The Ohio 
Legislature, March 2d, elected Hon. Charles 
Dick, Republican, to succeed Senator Hanna, 
both for the short term ending in March, 1905, 
and for the full term be- aonions. ‘04, BY cuneoina 
ginning with that date. 
Mr. Dick is serving his 
fourth term in the House 
of Representatives from the 
19th Ohio district. He is 
a lawyer, 45 years of age. 


a 











ational Politics.— 

The so-called ‘‘fu- 
sion’’ and ‘‘middle-of- 
the-road’’ groups of the 
People’s party have agreed to act together, and 
to hold a national People’s party convention at 
Springfield, Ill., July 4th. 

® 


nama Canal Commission.—The Presi- 

dent sent to the Senate, February 29th, 

the nominations of seven men to constitute the 

commission to supervise the construction of 

the Panama Canal. The chairman of the 

commission is Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, 
United States Navy, retired. 
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Hon. CHARLES Dick, 














onditions in Macedonia are again 

attracting attention. Turkey and Bulgaria 
are both making warlike preparations, and 
each complains of the attitude of the other. 
There are threats of a renewal of the insur- 
rection in April, and there have been already 
several encounters between Bulgarian bands and 
Turkish troops. The execution of the Austro- 
Russian reform scheme has gone no farther 
than the commissioning of a European general 
to command the new gendarmerie, and the 
appointment of Austrian and Russian civil 
agents to attend the Turkish inspector-general ; 
but slight as these results are, they have 
sufficed to arouse the Albanians to armed 
resistance, and a Turkish foree, sent to put down 
the revolt, suffered severely. Russia is-too much 
absorbed in the war with Japan to exert itself for 
the pacification of Macedonia, and there are fears 
that Austria, single-handed, may not be able to 
hold in check the various elements of disorder. 
Meanwhile the condition of the population is 
pitiable in the extreme. 





FREE. Am. Rapid Tel. Stamp toall whose ply for shoots 
at 50% com. .T McKay, 15 Amherst 8t. Orange, N. J. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low end can be reduced one- halt by 
working for ea Railroads give our 
graduates immediate employment and fur- 
nish free passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students 
choice of different railroads in 
<* many states. Write for Catalog. 

We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


















HAVE A 
sch” CORN 


Poss’ o’ Day 


the sweet corn 
that is sweet. 
10 days to 2 weeks earlier 
than any other. 
Suited to all soils 
and climates. 


Here is a chance to make money. 
Get an acre or a vacant lot and 
People in every 


BOY 






BOY 


have a “sweet corn farm.” 
neighborhood are really hungry for good 
sweet corn, and will gladly eer | it from you, 


particularly when they can get it fresh, crisp 
and sweet. 

“Peep o’ Day” is not only 10 days earlier 
and sweeter than any other, but it is about 
twice as prolific as any other sweet corn, 
early or late. 

See our Prize Offer of $265.00 in cash to 
sweet corn ‘“farmers.”’ Our Illustrated Cat- 
alogue a this and contains many sug- 
gestions of value. Sent free on request. 


NORTHRUP, KING GCO., 








SEEDSMEN, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Unique For Sale 
Novelties 0° by all 
in tr OFS Jewelers 
Watches 5 ¢ — 
for = Catalogs 
Ladies’ : ; on 
Wear : Request 


New England Watches 


Lead the haa 
In Di of Styles and ina of Production 
Solid Gold, Enamels, Silver, Gun Metal or 
Gold Filled Casings 
Open Face or Hunting Cases 
New England Watch Company 
MANUFACTURERS 
a  Beedon jose, ey Pe ork. 
vi 
ee {ince p LY, bide, San Francisco. 
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THIN DIET. 
NO NOURISHMENT IN IT. 


It’s not easy to keep up when coffee has so 
ruined the stomach that food won’t digest. 

A Missouri woman says: “I had been an invalid 
for two years from stomach trouble caused by 
coffee, got so bad I couldn’t digest food, and for 
quite a while I lived on milk and lime-water— 
nothing but that—a glass of milk and lime-water 
six times a day. 
but of course did not gain. 

“It was about five months ago I began using 
Postum Food Coffee. I did not need the milk and 
lime-water after that, for I gained rapidly, and I 
can now eat a good meal, and drink from one to 
three cups of Postum each meal and feel fine. 

“TI would not go back to coffee for any reason- 
able pay. Ilike Postum better than coffee now, 
and make Postum by directions on box and it is 
just fine; never found a better way to make it 
than on box. Now this is all true and you can 
easily prove it.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Postum is a brew from field grains with all the 
nourishment left in. It makes red blood and 


rebuilds particularly well where coffee has done - 


damage, as it does to nearly all who drink it. 

A ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee 
works wonders. There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, “‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
each package. 





In this way I managed to live, | 























REDUCED RATES 


on Household goods, po or from Col- 


orado, © a patington i. —— 
Oregon. Wr Bekins Ho 
hold ~. Co.,97 ‘Washington St., Chicago. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 











Pencil Guide 


A book indexing various voca- 
tions | giving list of ncils 
best suited to each—is valuable in- 
formation for eal users—free. 
Saves Pencil Troubles 
Write for one to-day—keep it handy 
for reference. 
Department AD 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 





we SHIP On APPROVAL 


moat allow 10 
REE on every 
Bar ‘FE —* 5 not satisfactory 


turned at our expense. 


500 Second. 
‘ All makes & Models $3 to $8 
Great x Rectory Clearing Sale at 


EARN A‘ IGYOLE ts He gators 


us. 
Ou nts make A y- > rite 
y at once for catalogues aade our cial offer. 


I e Sewing M 
chines, Sundries, etc., Rn 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 50 B, Chicago. 





So easy toapply ; sticks 
fast ; does nots read — 
a greasy salve. A 
table 2 compouné that gives quick rrelief’ 
Bold by druggists everywhere, 15c—or we mail 
it on recelptot of price. 

Den ache Gum stops toothache 
rh rp decay; removes offensive 

odors. druggists, 15c—or we mail it. 


c. a oar & CO., Detroit, Mich. 














SINGLE BARREL 


SHOT GUN 


“* The high-grade single gun.”’ 





Simplest ‘‘take-down” gun made. Top 
snap; center hammer; rebounding lock. 
12, 16 and 20 gauges ; automatic and non- 
ejector styles. Your dealer can supply 
or we will sell to you direct. 

Illustrated Catalogue tells about our com- 
plete line— FREE. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 
Department Y, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H & R Revolvers. 














The Leading Styles Originate in Brockton, the Manu- 
facturing Center of Men’s Fine Shoes in this Country 


W.L. Douglas High-Grade Boys’ 
Shoes, $2.00 and $1.75. 


Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his $3.50 
shoes. Corona Colt is conceded everywhere 
the finest patent leather yet produced. 


Fast Color Eyelets Used Exclusively. 


* Douglas has the largest men’s pe Shoe Mail Order 
Business in the worl 

te size and width: 
with or without cap on toe; 


e to get a fit b mail. 
narrow, medium or wide 

kind of leather desired; 
ec. extra repays delivery. 

50 shoes are sold through his own 


No troub 


88, lace or putea. 
L. Dougl las 


retail stores in the. principal cities, and_shoe dealers 
everywhere No matter where you live, Douglas shoes 
are within your reach. If you 
tion before purchasing, write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


esire further informa- 


| W. L. DOUGLAS, 145 SPARK STREET, BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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STAMPS FREE 2 Guatemala Jubilee Bands, 
e Catalogue value 80c., for the 

names of two collectors and 2c. postage. 20 Rusila 0c. ; 

30 Sweden, 10c. ; 20 Norway 10c. ; 24 Japan, 

1902, 1¢. to 50c., 10¢. ; 100 diff. U.S., 2c. jit nixed forsien | 

lte.' Big Bargain List Free. Toledo beam 


Home Kindergarten 
Instruction by mail. 
Schoo e Parents write for Catalogue. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 
91 Home Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

















Mail Orders Exclusively. No Branches or Agents. 


Spring Suits 
8 to *50 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER. 


P nF Geerantee to Fit You. 


and Samp Free. 








Do you wish a 
new suit, skirt or 
jacket made to 
your measure in 
the latest New 
York style? 


There is all the 
difference in the 





ment such as you 
see in the stores. 
Ready-made__ suits 
lack “individuality, 
and rarely have 


made; e jackets 
fit and there is the 


feel comfortable in 
them,and are proud 
to wear them. 

We carry the la- 
test materials, and 
make them up into 
the most fashion- 
able garments pos- 
sible. Our Cata- 
logue illustrates 


may select. ur 
new directions for 
taking measure- 
ments insure = 
fect -fitting 
ments. Orders filled 
promp 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF WE 

FAIL TO SATISFY YOU. 

Our Spring Catalogue illustrates: 
Tailored Suits . . . ° $8 to $50. 
Handsome Skirts ° ° - $4to $20. 
Etamine Costumes - $10 to $40. 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40. 
Mohair Skirts . ° ° - $4to $15. 
Spring Jackets . ° ° - $7 to $30. 

Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, 
Travelling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 
We do not carry Wash Goods nor make Silk 
Shirt -Waist Suits. 

We pay express ane to any part of the United States. 

Our Catalogue contains — it directions for 
taking spenemsenpenne correct 

We Guarantee to fit and please you, 
If we do not, return the garment promptly and 
™e h.: refund your moana. 

talogue aa a large assortment of samples 

will be sent free to any peste of the United Stz ates. 
Ask for New Spring ogue No. 48. 

— samples mention log the color you 

desi 23 and we will send a fullline of exactly what 

you wish 

NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 

119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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mn penny saved on a 
boy’s stocking 
is earned easiest 
when the moth- 
er buys him 

“TRON CLADS” 

with Triple-Knit 
Leg, Heel and 
Toe. We don’t want 
to argue the case, 
but want moth- 


ers to TEST 
them. 


“ 
Our No. 19 : a 
(black) TRIPLE 


for boys is a - —— 
wonder in wear LEG. HEEL 


and looks, and AND TOE 


costs but 


25 cents _ 


a pair. 


























Ideal from the 
mother’s stand- 
point of mending, 
saving and cost. 

Ideal from the 
boy’s standpoint of 
style and comfort. 
a4 


Don’t take anything in place 
of “Iron Clads’’; send 
to us first. (25 cents a pair, 
post-paid, four for $1.00.) 
COOPER,WELLS é CO., 

St. Joseph, Mich. 
Makers of 25 cent 
** Iron Clads’”’ 
for Men, Women 


and Chil- 
dren 
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| NATURE @ SCIENCE |e | 


- | 
A for a Trumpet.—lf a vibrating 

tuning-fork is placed in a flame the sound 
is markedly reénforeed. Starting with this | 
fact, the Rev. T. C. Porter of England has | 
devised a new form of phonograph, in which a | 
flame takes the place of the trumpet ordinarily 
used. The sounds thus reénforced are easily 
heard throughout a large room. The expla- 
nation of the action of the flame is that the 
sound-waves falling upon it change its com- 
bustion from a continuous to an intermittent 
form, and the burning gas being thus thrown 
into a series of waves which are more powerful 
than the original sound-waves, reénforce them 
and thus magnify the sound. 

* 


he Candles of the Sky.— Mons. Charles 
Fabry of the French Academy of Sciences 
announces that careful measurements of the 
light of the star Vega, one of the brightest in 
the heavens, when it is seen near the zenith in 
calm weather, show that it is equal to that of 
a standard candle burning at a distance of 2,560 
feet from the eye. 








® 
peere Spiders.—The Royal Society 
in London was recently entertained with an 
account, by Mr. R. 1. Pocock, of -a spider of 
the Deside family, living in Australia, which 
makes its habitation along the seashore, in the 
crevices of the rocks, between high- and low- 
water marks. This location is selected, no 
doubt, because it abounds with the food that 
these spiders prefer. But when the tide is in 
their homes are covered with water. Instead 
of deserting them, however, the spiders solve 
the difficulty by means of closely woven sheets 
of silk, which they stretch over the entrances, 
and within which they imprison sufficient air 
to keep them alive during the time that they 
remain submerged. * 


ew Method of Welding.—In Bir- 

mingham, England, an invention has been 
exhibited for seamless welding of iron, steel 
and other metals, by means of a flame directed 
by a blowpipe and formed by burning acetylene 
with oxygen. With this apparatus it is averred 
that the hardest metals can be welded as easily 
as a plumber deals with lead. Notwithstanding 
the great heat of the flame, the operations can 
be performed without dark glasses to protect 
the eyes, because the mixture of oxygen with 
the acetylene removes the intense glare and 
leaves a small flame of a greenish-blue color, 
in which quartz melts and can be blown like 
glass. * 


trange Electric Lights.— During the 

remarkable magnetic storm, accompanied 
by displays of the aurora borealis, on October 
3ist last, a gentleman driving along a country 
road at night, near Calgary, Canada, had a 
singular experience. He found himself sur- 
rounded with great vertical shafts of light, 
which extended up into the sky, meeting at 
the zenith in a perfect apse, and glowing with 
beautiful colors, the shafts being bright ruby- 
colored at the top, but changing in hue as they 
descended through purple and green to gold at 
the bottom. Objects half a mile away were 
evidently beyond the shafts, and indeed some 
of these were only a few yards distant, and 
seemed to chase the observer as he drove on in 
his buggy. The display lasted but a few 


minutes. “ 


Kcerine Birds over Winter.— An enthu- 
siastic American ornithologist advocates a 
general building of bird-houses to encourage 
migratory birds, which go South in winter, to 
remain in the colder parts of this country 
throughout the year. To protect the birds 
from frost and winter storms he would make 
the north and west sides of the houses wind- 
and rain-proof, and put openings and wide 
verandas on the south and east sides, where the 
birds could sun themselves on mild days. For 
very cold weather there should be an inner 
compartment, supplied with cotton, hay and 
woolen rags, and approached down a long pas- 
sage leading from the outer compartment. By 
strewing the entire house with seeds the birds 
can be induced to explore and inhabit it. The 
reward of the bird-house builder will consist 
not only in the companionship of feathered 
friends, but in the service which the birds will 
render him by devouring the seeds of noxious 
weeds. = 


D° Plants poison Plants?—The Duke 
of Bedford and Mr. Spencer Pickering 
report from the Woburn Experimental Fruit 
Farm in England that grasses are very injurious 
to young apple-trees, not, as has hitherto been 
believed, because they interfere with the air, 
water and food supply of the trees, but because 
there is some direct or indirect product of grass 
growth which exercises an actively poisonous 
effect upon the roots of the trees. What this 
product is remains a subject of conjecture. It 
is suggested that the so-called ‘‘exhaustion’’ of 
the soil by certain plants, preventing the sub- 
sequent growth of other plants in the same 
ground, may be, in reality, due to some poison- 





ous product left by the first plants. 


eties, $1.25. 1, 00. calaaen $4.75. 32-page list 
free. Agents wanted. 50% com. J. Crowell 


300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different— 
from Malta Bulgaria, India, ete., Album, 10c. 
40different U.S . 200 varieties, 25c. 500 vari- 
Stamp Co., 514 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 





Morocco cast coin, dated 

Rare Old Coins 1290, only 12c. 38 different 
on anese coins, 12c. 8 different Roman coins, 1500 yrs. 
20c. 8new foreign nickel coins, different, l4c. 5 Civil 

War cents, 1863, different, l4c. Cuban Rep. 50c. or $1 
bill, 1869, as new, each 10c, U.S. cents, date 1807, l0or "14, 
| good each 15e. 1904 buying list,éc. Selling lists free. 
THOMAS L. ELDER, Box 11-Y, Station A, PITTSBUAG, PA. 











SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO US. 


“NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 


PARENTS find both durability | and style 
orrectness embodied in 


Boy’s ‘Celebrated $3.00 Clothing. 


These garments are guaran- 
teed to be made only by the 
most skilled workmen and 
are perfect in every detail. 


No. 197 — $3.00. 


Our Boy’ s Celebrated Nor- 
folk Two-Piece Suit, made 
of the following fabrics, 
all of which are tested and 
recommended for their 
wearing qualities: — Navy 
Blue soft finished Serge, 






Black or Blue Cheviots, 
Oxford Gray, Brown, Tan 
or Olive Mixtures, also 
Over-plaids and fancy 
stripes. The trousers of 
these suits have double 
seat and knees and patent 
wi aistbhand. Sizes 


No. 198.—Same quality and 
colors as above, only the suit 
dy ss ae breas ~ i jacket in 
8 o orfo style. 00 
Sizes 7 to 17 years..... $3. 










In ordering 
Boy’s 
Clothing 
give age 
and state 
whether 
large or 
small 
for age. 


99— Our Celebrated 3- 
No. J Piece Suits for big 
boys, sizes 11 to 17 years (not 
illustrated), made with cutaway 
sack coat, single breasted vest, 
and short trousers of black and 
blue cheviots, dark mixtures, 
pens Sgt or over-plaids, posi- 
vely the — st value 

ever offered at........ $3.00 

Our extreme- 
No. 103—$3. ly popular 
Russian Blouse Suits for little boys, 
sizes 24 to 7 years, made of pure 
Worsted Serge. Military blouse is 
finished with two rows of buttons 
in front. Belt made of same 
material as suit with large gilt Wo, 103 
buckle. Blouse is finished with 3.00 
neat rows of braid. The bloomer $ -UU. 


trousers are full lined. Colors, navy blue, royal 

blue, brown or magenta red. Same style 

also comes in mouse-colored corduroy ....... 
Our Catalogue containing a full line of Bors 
Clothing will be ready March 10th. Mailed 
free upon application. 





WE HAVE NO BRANCH HOUSES OR AGENTS. 
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Write to 
us at once 
enclosing 

cents 
and we 
willship 
to your 
nearest ex 


$5.00 press office, 
express paid, 

Pattern this rich silk 
and chiffon dress 

HAT for hat. Just like 


It is an exact 
copy of a at- 
tern Hat,de signe ad 
by one of the fore 
most meats of 


Lad 
a il the illustration 
— 


$4 


hand made over a silk wire frame. The chane of 
this Parisian design is the very newest and one of the 
most becoming ever shown, the rim being slightly 
turned up and formed of graceful curves, as shown 
in the picture. 

If you find the hat richer, more stylish and better 
than you can buy of your home milliner at $5.00, pay 
the express agent $1.% and own a hat that for price. 
elegance and style has never been equaled. 

The underfacing of this rich hat is made of the new 

ure silk bright finished chiffon silk, especially imported 

vy us for this hat, and is laid on in full, close 
shirrings. The wide, shirred puffing on the edge of 
the rim and the large, full, shirred Chou at the side 


are formed of this same rich material. The upper 
rim and slightly belled crown are covered with 
imported pure silk, tucked chiffon. The full trimming on 
the crown consists of a long wreath of beautiful, 
imported cherries and natural foliage. This becoming 
hat is further ornamented with a quill end in the 
center of the Chou and six of the new gilt buttons on 
the rim that are now all the rage. You can order it 
in black, white, gray, navy blue, red, brown, corn 
color, tan, or any combination of the above colors. 

Remember we are selling you this elegant Pattern 
Hat at merely the cost of the materials simply to 
increase our already large list of customers. 

Our great art catalogue of millinery and skirts accurately 
describes and illustrates the very newest Spring 
Fashions and enables you to save from 25% to 50% on 
every purchase—Sent free on request. Millinery and 
skirts direct from maker to user—that’s the reason. 


TODD, SMITH & CO., 1214 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 














CALIFORNIA 


with its lovely seaside re- 
sorts, orange groves, beau- 
tiful gardens and quaint 
old mission towns, is visited 
every year by thousands of 
tourists who travel over the 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 


Accommodations for all classes of 
passengers. 


E. L. LOMAX,G. P. & T.A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Omaha, Neb. 
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The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of the finest mec hanical devices invented since 
the beginning of this industry. e 


TWO-SPEED GEAR CHAIN LESS BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on_pedal, to change from high to low gear for 


ill climbing and difficult roads. 





Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn, 
“Columbia” ‘Cleveland’’ ‘“* Tribune” 
“* Crawford ”’ “*Fay Juveniles”’ 





Western Department, Chicago, Ill, 
“Crescent” ‘*Rambler’’ “* Monarch” 
“‘Imperial”’ “* Crescent Juveniles” 








Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although cient pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 

on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Bo 


201 Colum bus A venue. ston, Mass. 








SILLY NEATNESS. 
SSS TINE hears so much nowa- 


& days about hygienic 





houskeeping and sanitary 
matters generally that it 
seems impossible that 
any woman who can read 
ordinary printed matter 
ean fail to have some 
knowledge on this im- 
portant question. But 
for all this it is certain 

Did that the woman 9 
red (ab ke eae! housekeeping may be de- 
OTT scribed as “nasty-nice,” 
and whose methods are of fifty years ago, has by 
no means died out in the land. She lingers here 
and there with her old-fashioned prejudices and 
preferences. 

She prides herself, it may be, on the fact that 
every article of clothing of herself or her children 
taken off at night is carefully folded, one piece 
upon the other, before she gets into bed. This is 
a piece of folly exacted by elders in past days—a 
remnant of old-fashioned early Victorian tidiness. 
Almost better the methods of the average man 
who flings one garment here and another there. 
At least they get some chance to ventilate. It is 
better still when clothes are separated and hung 
for the night near the open windows. 

Then there is the woman who prides herself 
upon the fact that her bed is never seen unmade; 
that before she goes down to breakfast it is immac- 
ulately remade, with its French bolster and its 
starched “shams,” and its interior, alas! still 
warm. It may be a radiant piece of furniture, but 
all the same it is a fusty, unhealthy sleeping- 
place. 

Then there is the housekeeper who goes out 
against dust as if she were a London policeman 
and dust a street gamin. She has but one idea— 
it must be “moved on,” and so with a flapping 
cloth or that ridiculous household utensil, the 
feather duster, she stirs it up and whacks it from 
place to place, but never learns to gather it up 
into a soft duster and remove it to some place 
where it will not be rebreathed. 

The care of clothes in a closet is another matter 
often mismanaged. Every one knows how quickly 
wardrobes grow fusty, and the happy day may 
come when architects will manage some method 
of ventilation for cupboards other than by occa- 
sionally leaving the doors wide open. In the 
meantime, if all clothes are perfectly cooled and 
aired before they are hung up, and if they are 
carried out from time to time and hung in the open 
air for a few hours, this difficulty will be very 
largely met, 

The lives of women who keep house will be 
simplified and sweetened when they all learn to 
“use their brains to save their bodies.” 
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THE DOME AND THE HAYSTACK. 


oung people are always being told that every- 
thing depends upon the “point of view” in 
life. How much does really depend, even in the 
material world, was strikingly illustrated lately to 
a party of Americans in Rome. 
They were walking in the gardens of the Villa 
Doria Panfili, which crowns the Janiculum, not 
far from St. Peter’s. A main object of the walk, 














v 
indeed, was a special view of that vast church 
with its unrivaled dome, which at a certain 
point rises majestically, appearing to fill the 
whole landscape and ascend into the heavens. 

Duly impressed with that vision of what the 
poet Byron calls “the vast and mighty dome, to 
which Diana’s marvel [that is, the temple of 
Ephesus] were a cell,” they continued to skirt 
the garden by a walk parallel to an ancient aque- 
duct, through each of whose arches the dome 
appeared successively tramed. 

Between St. Peter’s and the aqueduct stretched 
harvest-fields, and suddenly through one of the 
arches an astonishing illusion produced itself. 
Two domes, instead of one, rose into view, the first 





far away and insignificant, soaring like a bubble 
into the sky, while in the foreground, exactly 
resembling the first in contour, even to the lantern 
on top, rose a second one—of hay. And the hay- 
stack was incomparably the mightier and more 
impressive of the two. 

It was a precious lesson in perspective, and as 
such was promptly secured by the artist’s camera ; 
but it was a lesson in other things besides. Im- 
portant law cases have been won or lost through 
the introduction at critical moments by clever 
lawyers of far less pregnant object-lessons than 
this. It is safe to add, also, that as a view of St. 
Peter’s dome it is doubtless unique. 
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NEAR ENOUGH. 


_—— Willet was the best gardener in Bushby, 
and therefore, in a place where good gardeners 
were few, he was in great demand among the 
summer people. 


“Josh, he lays claim to be a reg’lar landscaper, 
and I don’t know but he has a right to,” said one 
of the natives. “He seems to have knowledge of 
settin’ a bush here and cuttin’ away a limb there 
that isn’t given to all; but the summer folks’ll 
find they’ve got a job on hand if they expect to tie 
him down to set times for workin’.” 

It turned out that this was the case, and one 
day an exasperated summer resident opened the 
vials of her wrath and poured them on Mr. Willet’s 


ead. 

“When we pay you all you ask, and give you carte 
blanche,—all the tools and everything you wish 
in the way of plants and shrubs and all sorts of 

den materials,”—said the lady, indignantly, “I 
should think you might at least come on_Thurs- 
days, as you promised, instead of making it 
Wednesday, Thursday or Friday, just as it suits 
your convenience!” 

“Now it’s no manner 0’ use for you to get riled 
ma’am,” said Mr. Willet, calmly. ““When you said 
you’d like to have me come Thursdays, all I said 
was that I cal’lated to get round about the same 
day every week, an’ I have done it so fur. Now 
if you’ll move your foot, ma’am, I’ve planned to 
pa a i cr just where you’re grindin’ in 

e soil.” 
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THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


r. Boggs passed the evening paper over to his 

wife, indicating with a toil-worn thumb a 
certain paragraph. “Read that,” he said, “and 
see what you think of Nathan Eldridge, that 
claimed to be so smart and was so keen after 
dollars. See how he’s gone all to smash, and his 
hotel with him. Pretty doings for a Bushby boy! 
But I knew ’twould come! I knew ’twould come!” 


“How did you know it?” demanded Mrs. Boggs, 
to whom her husband’s claims for unusual wisdom 
and foresight were sometimes a trifie irritating. 
“Folks have all said the hotel was full, and Nathan 
seemed wonderfully prospered.” 

“So he did, and so it was,” admitted Mr. Boggs. 
“but no man can do as he did and be peen r 
long. Why, I heard tell from those that know 
that when Amelia Rand went there to pass a 
week, and ’twas such bad weather—shifty, clear- 
ing, and then smoothing up again, squalling and 
spitting the whole enduring time, and poor Miss 
ey inquired now and then how the wind 
se a. 


Mrs. Boggs sniffed. 

“Inquired now and then how the wind set,” 
repeated Mr. Boggs, firmly, “what did she find 
tucked on to the end of her bill but an item, ‘For 
use of weather-vane, $1.00.’ ” 
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A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


Se the disparity in size between 
Seattle and Tacoma, the rivalry in other 
respects between the two cities is as keen as in 
their earlier days, when they were young “boom” 
towns. 


A curious instance of this is seen in the names 
by which the towering mountain that lifts its tall 
ak to the southeast is known in the two places. 

n Tacoma it is treason to call it anything else 
than “Mount Tacoma,” while in Seattle it is 
“Mount Rainier.” 

A traveller when about half-way between the 
two cities saw two boys fighting by the roadside. 
Before he could separate them one of the boys got 
the other down, and after banging the victim’s 
face into the soft ground, sat panting but victori- 
ous astride of him. 

“What’s the name o’ that mountain now?’ the 
victor demanded, in exultant tones. 

“It’s —,” >! replied the vanquished lad. 
The effort to free his mouth from the mud and 

ass which his opponent had rubbed into it made 

e answer unintelligible to the traveller; but the 
victor was satisfied and let him up. 
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KINDNESS PAYS. 


airymen who make a close study of their busi- 
ness found out long ago that cows which are 
kindly treated give more milk than those which 
are roughly handled, and that for the best returns 
they must be managed quietly and kept free from 
worry. Horsemen are learning the same lesson, 
says Country Life. The horse does not like a 
nervous, fidgety, fussy or irritable man, and 
especially one who treats him brutally. 


“Why is it,” one teamster was heard to ask 
another, “that Phin’s horses are always gaunt? 
Phin feeds well.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but he’s like a wasp 
round his horses.” 

A well-known owner of racers, not at all senti- 
mental, has enforced rigidly an order against 
swearing or loud talking in the stable. 

“T have never yet seen a good-mannered horse,” 
he says, “that was sworn at all the time. It hurts 
the feelings of a sensitive horse, and I’ll keep my 
word tod ——_ any man if I catch him swearing 
within the hearing of any horse in this stable.” 
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NOT WHAT SHE EXPECTED. 


n English lord was recently dining with a 

family in New York. The hostess’s little girl, 

says the Children’s Visitor, sat opposite the lord 
and stared solemnly. 


“Are you an English lord, really and truly, sir?” 
she said at last. 
—_? he answered, laughing, “really and 
ruly.” 

“T never saw an English lord before,” she said. 
“T’ve always wanted to.” 

“And now you’re satisfied, aren’t you?” said 
the young man, gaily. 
“No, I’m_ not satisfied,’ responded the little 
girl. ‘I'm disappointed.” 











For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


Secret of Beauty 


Of Skin, Scalp, 
Hair,and Hands 
in thousands up- 
on thousands of 
cases, is found in 
the exclusive use 
of CuTICURA 
Soap and CutI- 
CURA OINTMENT, the purest and 
sweetest of emollients. 




















Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CrEs- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
thereis nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 

as to its value. UJ rege : sie 
180 ton St., New Y¥ 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1651 Notre DameSt..Montreal. 
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THE 


Maytflowe 


had a narrow escape from 
going to the bottom of the 
- sea with all the 
Pilgrim Fathers 
and Mothers 
during that memorable voy- 
age to America. The 
Story of Plymouth Rock 
u - F describes their thrilling ex- 
: J periences. 6 
in stamps for this handsome book with 40 illus- 
trations, and get with it a pint package of 


Plymouth Rock jt: Gelatine 


Or send 15 cents in stamps for the book and a 
full-sized pkge. of this famous Gelatine. Address 














Dept. F, PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO., Boston, Mass. 








have the quality that give both 
uantity and quality to the crop. 
hey never disappoint. Famous 
for nearly 50 years. Sold underthree 
guarantees. Write for freecatalogue. 


J. J. He. GRECORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Actual 
Size 
l4x 19 





COPYRIGHT 1904 BY OTIS H. KEAN, Inc. ~—— 


This Beautiful 





American girl. The small 





use BORAX. 


purify. 


to the water. 


NEW YORK 











This is one of a series of charming heads which we 
are giving away to introduce our brand of PURE 
BORAX. And after you have used Borax once, you 
won’t require any inducement to buy a second box. 
These pictures represent the loveliest types of the modern 


only suggests their real charm. 

To those who will send us a box top (and four cents 
in stamps to cover cost of mailing) from a package of 
“20-MULE-TEAM BORAX”—which may be bought 
at any grocery or drug store—we will send, carefully 
packed, a fine, large reproduction, size 14 x 19, on 
heavy plate paper, for framing. 
bear no advertising, and are got up as handsomely as 
any picture you would buy in an art store. 

Ask for head No. 1, and address “Department N, 
Pacific Coast Borax Company, New York City.” 


BORAX a Household Necessity 


e Every one who values cleanliness and sweetness should 
In the toilet, the bath, laundry, in every 
cleansing process of the home BORAX should be used. 
It doubles the power of soap and water to cleanse and 
You will be astonished to see how much easier 
and cleaner you can wash things by adding a little Borax 
But be careful to get Pure Borax. 
for ‘‘20-MULE-TEAM BRAND.”’ 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
Largest Refiners of Pure Borax in the World 


On 
Heavy 
Plate 
Paper 


Picture FREE 


half-tone illustration above 


These reproductions 


Ask 
It’s pure. 





CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Copyright 1904 Hart Schaffner & Marx 


OR big, mannish boys our clothes-preparations are very complete ; 
and very satisfactory, not only to the boys but to their parents. 
The style is there, as you see; and the Hart Schaffner & Marx 
quality and tailoring : things not commonly found in boys’ clothes. Prices 
from $14 to $30. 
You see here our Varsity styles; the Style Book, sent for six cents, 
shows others; a guide to good clothes. The label, H S & M, is worth 
getting ; a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 








“CHUMS” 





Pears Soap 


and 
A Matchless Complexion 
are Inseparable Companions. 














Pears’ Lavender Water is the best and most refreshing. 


“All rights secured.” 








DEPENDS MUCH 
ON PAINT 


The kg At Way 
To Doint Cheap 


And Have it Look Better, Wear Longer and 
Cost Less Than the Best White 
Lead Paint. 


Fifty Sample Colors and Illustrated Booklet to Any Address 
Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting is a heavy burden. Cheap paints soon fade, peel or scale 
off and white lead and oil costs so much and has to be replaced so often that it is 
a constant expense to keep the bright, clean appearance so desirable in the cozy 
cottage home or the elegant mansion. 

CARRARA PAINT is increasing in popularity and use at an enormous rate. 
Last year over one million gallons were used in this country, and over fifty thousand 
houses were covered with it. The buildings and magnificent hotels of our largest 
cities, the palaces of our millionaires and cottages of our workmen, the farm- 
houses, barns, store buildings, factories, mills, elevators, warehouses, machine 
shops, depots and roundhouses are being painted every day throughout the length 
and breadth of the land with CARRARA PAINT because it has proven best. 
You can use CARRARA with a feeling of security that it has stood the test and 
has given satisfaction in all places where paint is used. Its universal popularity 
with all people and the satisfactory service it has given on all classes of buildings 
give you positive assurance that you are getting the best and cheapest when you 
buy CARRARA. 

There is but one CARRARA. It is made by the Carrara Paint Agency, 18 
Carrara Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Any one having anything to paint should send for 
fifty free sample colors and our handsome, illustrated booklet, showing many 
buildings reproduced in all the colors just as they are painted with this great 
paint. Distributing depots in all principal cities. Write to-day, telling us what 
you have to paint, and we will show you how to beautify your property and save 
half your paint bills in the future. 


ra, 


“To Err is Human”— 
Not to Err—Elgin. 


The man who is always 
right on time is the man 
who carries the 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Watches. 
‘*Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent 
free upon request to 


4 E.ain National WarTcH Co., Erem, te. ¢ 
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FOR THE AMERICAN BOY 


Or R specialty shoe for boys, which we 
have heretofore advertised as the Ameri- 
can Boy Shoe, will be known and advertised 
from now on as the Bates Shoe for Boys. 
If quality of stock used, embodied with style 
and comfort given (we use a last that will 
insure perfect and healthy feet), will help 
to accomplish our desires, the Bates Shoe for 
Boys will have no superior. The Shoe with that 


DIFFERENT SOLE. 


The Sole of the Bates Shoe is the best and as near 
everlasting as leather comes. We do not hide its good 
ness by a covering of black paint or varnish. All the 
goodness and wear is there, and besides has been 
treated by our special Viscolized waterproof process. 


May we send you our latest catalogue? It’s free. 


In case your dealer doesn’t carry a 





the Bates Shoe send your order di- 
rect tous. We pay delivery charges. 
Sizes, 1 to 5. 


A. J. BATES & CO., Mirs., 7 Bates St., Webster, Mass. 
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; everlasting ; 
oOquestion is9 
settled satisfactorily 
in over & million 
homes every 4 by 


/ Cream Wheat 
5 the oniy yood & 


that delights young and 
old. Dainty desserts, as 


well as delicious breaks § \ 
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